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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


a 


CHAPTER LVII. MR. KNOX HEARS AGAIN 


“Do come, papa,” said Mary, jumping 


the arm-chair all the morning and try to 
drink porter at lunch, if they would receive 
her father graciously. Of course she was 
bound to her husband. She did not wish 
not to be bound to him. She was quite 
sure that she loved her husband with a 
perfect love. But her marriage happiness 
could not be complete, unless her father 
was to take a part of the intimate home 
circle of her life. She was now so animated 
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in her request to him, that her manner 
told all her story, not only to him, but to 
Lady Sarah also. 

“T will say, do come also,” said Lady 
Sarah, smiling. 

Mary looked up at her and saw the 
smile. “If he were your papa,” she said, 
“you would be as anxious as I am.” But 
she also smiled as she spoke. 

“ Even though he is not, I am anxious.” 

Who could refuse when so entreated ? 
“Of course I shall be delighted to come,” 
said the dean. And so it was settled. Her 
father was to be again made welcome at 
Manor Cross, and Mary thought that she 
could now be happy. 

“Tt was very good of you,” she whis- 
pered to Lady Sarah, as soon as he had 
| left them. “Of course I understand. I 











was very, very sorry that he and Lord 
} Brotherton had quarrelled. I won’t say 
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| up and putting her arm round her father’s | 
| shoulders. She was more than willing to | 
! meet them all half-way. She would sit in 
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anything now about anybody being wrong 
or anybody being right. But it would be 
dreadful to me if papa couldn’t come to see 
me. I don’t think you know what he is.” 

“TI do know that you love him very 
dearly.” 

“Of course I do. There is nothing on 
earth he wouldn’t do for me. He is always 
trying to make me happy. And he’d do 
just as much for George, if George wouid 
let him. You’ve been very good about it, 
and I love you for it.” 

Lady Sarah was quite open to the charm 
of being loved. She did not talk much of 
such things, nor was it compatible with 
her nature to make many professions of 
affection. But it would be a happiness to 
her if this young sister-in-law, who would 
no doubt, sooner or later, be the female 
head of the house, could be taught to love 
her. So she kissed Mary, and then walked 
demurely away, conscious that any great 
display of feeling would be antagonistic to 
her principles. 

During the hour that Mary had been 
closeted with her father, there had been 
much difficulty among the ladies upstairs 
about the dean. The suggestion that he 
should be asked to dine had, of course, 
come from Lady Sarah, and it fell like a 
little thunderbolt among them. In the first 
place, what would Brotherton say? Was 
it not an understood portion of the agree- 
ment under which they were allowed to 
live in the house, that the dean should not 
be a guest there? Lady Susanna had even 
shuddered at his coming to call on his 
daughter; and they had all thought it 
to be improper when, a short time since, 
he had personally brought the news of 
Popenjoy’s death to the house. And then 
there was their own resentment as to that 
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affray at Scumberg’s. They were pro- 
bably inclined to agree with Lady Brabazon 
that Brotherton was not quite all that he 
should be; but still he was Brotherton, 
and the man who had nearly murdered 
him could not surely be a fit guest at 
Manor Cross. “I don’t think we can do 
that, Sarah,” Lady Susanna had said, after 
a long silence. ‘Oh dear! that would be 
very dreadful!” the marchioness had ex- 
claimed. Lady Amelia had clasped her 
hands together and had trembled in every 
limb. But Lady Sarah, who never made 
any suggestion without deep thought, was 
always loath to abandon any that she 
had made. She clung to this with many 
arguments. Seeing how unreasonable 
Brotherton was, they could not feel them- 
selves bound to obey him. As to the 
house, while their mother lived there it 
must be regarded as her house. It was 
out of the question that they should have 
their guests dictated to them by their 
brother. Perhaps the dean was not all 
that a dean ought to be; but then, who 
was perfect? George had married his 
daughter, and it could not be right to 
separate the daughter from the father. 
Then came the final, strong, clenching 
argument. Mary would certainly be dis- 
turbed in her mind if not allowed to see 
her father. Perfect tranquillity for Mary 
was regarded as the chief ingredient in 
the cup of prosperity which, after many 
troubles, was now to be re-brewed for the 
Germain family. If she were not allowed 
to see her father, the coming Popenjoy 
would suffer for it. ‘You'd better let 
him come, Susanna,” said the marchioness, 
through her tears. Susanna had looked 
stern as an old sibyl. “I really think it 
will be best,” said Lady Amelia. “It ought 
to be done,” said Lady Sarah. “I suppose 
you had better go to him,” said the mar- 
chioness. ‘I could not see him; indeed 
I couldn’t. But he won’t want to see me.” 
Lady Susanna did not yield, but Lady 
Sarah, as we know, went down on her 
Giission of peace. 

Mary, as soon as she was alone, sat her- 
self down to write a letter to her husband. 
It was then Monday, and her father was to 
dine there on Thursday. The triumph 
would hardly be complete unless George 
would come home to receive him. Her 
letter was full of arguments, full of en- 
treaties, and full of love.. Surely he might 
come for one night, if he couldn’t stay 
longer. It would be so much nicer for her 
father to have a gentleman there. Sach an 





attention would please him so much ! “I am 
sure he would go twice the distance if you 
were coming to his house,” pleaded Mary. 

Lord George came, and, in a quiet way, 
the dinner was a success. The dean made 
himself very agreeable. The marchioness 
did not appear, but her absence was at- 
tributed to the condition of her health. 
Lady Sarah, as the great promoter of the 
festival, was bound to be on her good be- 
haviour, and Lady Amelia endeavoured to 
copy her elder sister. It was not to be 
expected that Lady Susanna should be 
cordially hospitable; but it was known 
that Lady Susanna was habitually silent 
in company. Mary could forgive her second 
sister-in-law’s sullenness, understanding, 
as she did quite well, that she was at this 
moment triumphing over Lady Susanna. 
Mr. Groschut was not a favourite with any 
of the party at Manor Cross, and the dean 
made himself pleasant by describing the 
nature of the late chaplain’s promotion. 
“He begged the bishop to let him off,” 
said the dean; “but his lordship was 
peremptory. It was Pugsty, or leave the 
diocese.” 

“‘ What had he done, papa?” asked Mary. 

“He had promised to marry Hawkins’s 
daughter.” Hawkins was the Brotherton 
bookseller on the Low Church side. “* And 
then he denied the promise. Unfortunately 
he had written letters, and Hawkins took 
them to the bishop. I should have thought 
Groschut would have been too sharp to 
write letters.” 

“ Bat what was all that to the bishop ?” 
asked Lord George. 

“The bishop was, I think, just a little 
tired of him. The bishop is old and 
meek, and Mr. Groschut thought he could 
domineer. He did not quite know his man. 
The bishop would have borne much. When 
Mr. Groschut scolded him, I fancy he said 
nothing. But he bided his time; and 
when Mr. Hawkins came, then there was a 
decision pronounced. It was Pugsty, or 
nothing.” 

“Is Pugsty very nasty, papa ?” 

“Tt isn’t very nice, I fancy. It just 
borders on the Potteries, and the popula- 
tion is heavy. As he must marry the 
bookseller’s daughter, also, the union, I 
fear, won’t be very grateful.” 

“IT don’t see why a bishop should send 
a bad man to any parish,” suggested Lady 
Sarah. 

“What is he to do with a Groschut, 
when he has unfortunately got hold of 
one? He couldn’t be turned out to starve. 
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The bishop would never have been rid of 
him. A small living—some such thing as 
Pugsty—was almost a necessity.” 

“But the people?” said Lady Sarah. 
‘What is to become of the poor people ? ” 

“Let us hope they may like him. At 
any rate he will be better at Pugsty than 
at Brotherton.” In this way the evening 
passed off; and when at ten o’clock the 
dean took his departure, it was felt by 
everyone, except Lady Susanna, that the 
proper thing had been done. 

Lord George, having thus come back to 
Manor Cross, remained there. He was 
not altogether happy in his mind, but his 
banishment seemed to be so absurd a 
thing that he did not return to London. 
At Manor Cross there was something for 
him to do; in London there was nothing. 
And, after all, there was a question 
whether, as a pure matter of right, the 
marquis had the power to pronounce such 
a sentence. Manor Cross, no doubt, be- 
longed to him, but then so also did Cross 
Hall belong for the time to his mother ; 
and he was receiving the rent of Cross 
Hall while his mother was living at Manor 
Cross. Lady Sarak was quite clear that 
for the present they were justified in re- 
garding Manor Cross as belonging to them. 
“And who'll tell him when he’s all the 
way out there?” asked Mary. “I never 
did hear of such a thing in all my life. What 
harm can you do to the house, George ? ” 

So they went on in peace and quietness 
for the next three months, daring which 
not a single word was heard from the 
marquis. They did not even know where 
he was, and under the present circum- 
stances did not care to ask any questions 
of Mr. Knox. Lord George had worn out 
his scruples, and was able to go about his 
old duties in his old fashion. The dean 
had dined there once or twice, and Lord 
George on one occasion had consented to 
stay with his wife for a night or two at 
the Deanery. Things seemed to have 
fallen back quietly into the old way—as 
they were before the marquis with his wife 
and child had come to disturb them. Of 
course there was a great difference in 
Mary’s position. It was not only that she 
was about to become a mother, but that 
she would do so in a very peculiar manner. 
Had not the marquis taken a wife to him- 
self, there would always have been the 
probability that he would some day do so. 
Had there not been an Italian marchioness 
and a little Italian Popenjoy, the ladies at 
Manor Cross would still have given him 











credit for presenting them with a future 
marchioness and a future Popenjoy at 
some future day. Now his turn had, as it 
were, gone. Another Popenjoy from that 
side was not to be expected. In con- 
sequence of all this, Mary was very much 
exalted. They none of them now wished 
for another Popenjoy from the elder branch. 
All their hopes were centred in Mary. To 
Mary herself, this importance had its draw- 
backs. There was the great porter ques- 
tion still unsettled. The arm-chair with 
the footstool still was there. And she did 
not like being told that a mile and a half 
on the sunny side of the trees was the 
daily amount of exercise which Sir Henry, 
nearly half a century ago, had prescribed 
for ladies in her condition. But she had 
her husband with her, and could, with 
him, be gently rebellious and affectionately 
disobedient. It is a great thing, at any 
rate, to be somebody. In her early married 
days she had felt herself to be snubbed as 
being merely the dean’s daughter. Her 
present troubles brought a certain. balm 
with them. No one snubbed her now. 
If she had a mind for arrowroot, Mrs. ‘Toff 
would make it herself, and suggest a 
thimbleful of brandy in it with her most 
coaxing words. Cloaks and petticoats she 
never saw, and she was quite at liberty to 
stay away from afternoon church if she 
pleased. 

It had been decided, after many dis- 
cussions on the subject, that she and her 
husband should go up to town for a couple 
of months after Christmas, Lady Amelia 
going with them to look after the porter 
and arrowroot, and that in March she 
should be brought back to Manor Cross 
with a view to her confinement. This had 
not been conceded to her easily, but it had 
at last been conceded. She had learned 
in secret from her father that he would 
come up to town for a part of the time, 
and after that she never let the question 
rest till she had carried her point. The 
marchioness had been obliged to confess 
that, in anticipation of her Popenjoy, Sir 
Heury had recommended a change from 
the country to town. She did not pro- 
bably remember, that Sir Henry had done 
so because she had been very cross at the 
idea of being kept running down to the 
country all through May. Mary pleaded 
that it was no use having a house if she 
were not allowed to see it, that all her 
things were in London, and at last declared 
that it would be very convenient to have 
the baby born in London. Then the 
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marchioness saw that a compromise was 
necessary. It was not to be endured that 
the future Popenjoy, the future Brotherton, 
should be born in a little house in Munster 
Court. With many misgivings it was at 
last arranged, that Mary should go to 
London on the 18th of January, and be 
brought back on the 10th of March. It 
was considered that the baby would be 
born somewhere about the lst of April. 

It may be said that things at Manor 
Cross were quite in a halcyon condition, 
when suddenly a thunderbolt fell among 
them. Mr. Knox appeared one day at the 
house, and showed to Lord George a letter 
from the marquis. It was written with 
his usual contempt of all ordinary courtesy 
of correspondence, but with more than his 
usual bitterness. It declared the writer's 
opinion that his brother was a mean fellow, 
and deserving of no trust in that he had 
continued to live at the house after having 
been desired to leave it by its owner; and 
it went on to give peremptory orders to 
Mr. Knox to take steps for letting the 
house at once. This took place at the end 
of the first week in December. Then 
there was a postscript to the letter, in 
which the marquis suggested that Mr. 
Knox had better take a house for the 
marchioness, and apply Mr. Price’s rent 
in the payment for such house. “Of 
course you will consult my mother,” said 
the postscript; ‘ but it should not be any- 
where near Brotherton.” 

There was an impudence as well as a 
cruelty about this, which almost shook the 
belief which Lord George still held in the 
position of an elder brother. Mr. Knox 
was to tuke a house—as though his mother 
and sisters had no rights, no freedom of 
their own! “Of course I will go,” said 
he, almost pale with anger. 

Then Mr. Knox explained his views. It 
was his intention to write back to the 
marquis and to decline to execute the task 
imposed upon him. The care of the 
marquis’s property was no doubt his chief 
mainstay ; but there were things, he said, 
which he could not do. Of course the 
marquis would employ someone else, and 
he must look for his bread elsewhere. But 
he could not, he said, bring himself to 
take steps for the letting of Manor Cross 
as long as the marchioness was living there. 

Of course there was a terrible disturb- 
ance in the house. There arose a great 
question whether the old lady should or 
should not be told of this new trouble, and 
it was decided at last that she should for 


the present be kept in the dark. Mr. Knox 
was of opinion that the house never would 
be let, and that it would not be in his lord- 
ship’s power to turn them ont without 
procuring for them the use of Cross Hall 
—in which Mr. Price’s newly-married 
bride had made herself comfortable on a 
lease of three years. And he was also of 
opinion that the attempt made bythe 
marquis to banish his brother, was a piece 
of monstrous tyranny to which no atten- 
tion should be paid. This he said before 
all the younger ladies, but to Lord George 
himself he said even more. He expressed 
a doubt whether the marquis could be in 
his right mind, and added a whisper that 
the accounts of the marquis’s health were 
very bad indeed. ‘Of course he could let 
the house?” asked Lord George. 

“ Yes—if he can get anybody to let it 
for him, and anybody else to take it. But 
I don’t think it ever will-be let. He won’t 
quite know what to do when he gets my 
letter. He can hardly change his agent 
without coming to London, and he won’t 
like to do that in the winter. He’ll write 
me a very savage letter, and then in a 
week or two I shall answer him. I don’t 
think I’d disturb the marchioness if I were 
you, my lord.” 

The marchioness was not disturbed, but 
Lord George again went up to London, 
on this occasion occupying the house in 
Munster Court in solitude. His scruples 
were all renewed, and it was in vain that 
Lady Sarah repeated to him all Mr. Knox’s 
arguments. He had been called a mean 
fellow, and the word rankled with him. 
He walked about alone, thinking of the 
absolute obedience with which in early 
days he had complied with all the behests 
of his elder brother, and the perfect faith 
with which in latter days he had regarded 
that brother’s interests. He went away, 
swearing to himself that he would never 
again put his foot within the domain of 
Manor Cross as long as it was his brother’s 
property. A day might come when he 
would return there; but Lord George was 
not a man to anticipate his own prosperity. 
Mary wished to accompany him; but this 
was not allowed. The marchioness enquired 
a dozen times why he should go away; 
but there was no one who could tell her. 


CHAPTER LVIII. MRS. JONES’S LETTER. 


A Frew days before Christmas, Mary 
received a long letter from her friend 
Mrs. Montacute Jones. At this time there 
was sad trouble again at Manor Cross. 
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Lord George had been away for a fort- 
night, and no reason for his departure had 
as yet been given to the marchioness. She 
had now become aware that he was not to 
be at home at Christmas, and she was full 
of doubt, full of surmises of her own. He 
must have quarrelled with his sisters! 
They all assured her that there hadn’t been 
an unpleasant word between him and any 
one of them. Then he must have quar- 
relled with his wife! ‘Indeed, indeed he 
has not,” said Mary. “ He has never quar- 
relled with me, and he never shall.”” Then 
why did he stay away? JBusiness was 
nonsense. Why was he going to stay away 
during Christmas. Then it was necessary 
to tell the old lady a little fib. She was 
informed that Brotherton had specially 
desired him to leave the house. This cer- 
tainly was a fib, as Brotherton’s late order 
had been of a very different nature. “I 
hope he hasn’t done anything to offend his 
brother again,” said the marchioness. “I 
wonder whether it’s about Popenjoy !” In 
the midst of her troubles the poor old 
woman’s wits were apt to wander. 

Mary, too, had become rather cross, 
thinking that as her husband was up in 
town, she should be allowed to be there 
too. But it had been conceded by her, 
and by her father on her behalf, that her 
town life was not to begin till after 
Christmas, and now she was unable to 
prevail. She and the family were in this 
uncomfortable condition when Mrs. Monta- 
cute Jones’s letter came for her consolation. 
As it contained tidings, more or less accu- 
rate, concerning many persons named in 
this chronicle, it shall be given entire. Mrs. 
Montacute Jones was a great writer of 
letters, and she was wont to communicate 
many details among her friends and ac- 
quaintances respecting one another. It 
was one of the marvels of the day that 
Mrs. Jones should have so much informa- 
tion; and no one could say how or whence 
she got it. 

** Curry Haz, December 12, 187—.” 
Curry Hall was the name of Mr. Jones’s 
seat in Gloucestershire, whereas, as all the 
world knew, Killancodlem was supposed 
to belong to Mrs. Jones herself. 


“ Dearest Lapy Georce,—We have been 
here for the last six weeks, quite quiet. A 
great deal too quiet for me, but for the 
three or four winter months, I am obliged 
to give way a little to Mr. Jones. We have 
had the Mildmays here, because they didn’t 
seem to have any other place to go to. | 








But I barred the baroness. Iam told that 
she is now bringing an action against Aunt 
Ju, who unfortunately wrote the letter 
which induced the woman to come over 
from—wherever she came from. Poor 
Aunt Ju is in a terrible state, and wants 
her brother to buy the woman off, which 
he will probably have to do. That’s what 
comes, my dear, of meddling with disabi- 
lities. I know my own disabilities, but I 
never think of interfering with Providence. 
Mr. Jones was made a man, and | was 
made a woman. So I put up with it, and 
I hope you will do the same. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Green are here also, and 
remain till Christmas, when the Giblets 
are coming. It was the prettiest wedding 
in the world, and they have been half over 
Europe since. I am told he’s the happiest 
man in the world, and the very best hus- 
band. Old Gossling didn’t like it at all, 
but every stick is entailed, and they say 
he’s likely to have gout in his stomach, so 
that everything will go pleasantly. Lord 
Giblet himself is loud against his father, 
asking everybody whether it was to be ex- 
pected that, in such a matter as that, he 
shouldn’t follow his own inclination. Ido 
hope he’ll show a little gratitude to me. 
But it’s an ungrateful world, and they’ll 
probably both forget what I did for them. 

“And now I want to ask you your 
opinion about another friend. Don’t you 
think that Jack had better settle down 
with poor dear Guss? She’s here, and 
upon my word I think she’s nearly broken- 
hearted. Of course you and I know what 
Jack has been thinking of lately. But 
when a child cries for the top brick of the 
chimney, it is better to let him have some 
possible toy. You know what top brick 
he has been crying for. But I’m sure you 
like him, and so do I, and I think we 
might do something for him. Mr. Jones 
would let them a nice little house a few 
miles from here at a peppercorn rent, and 
I suppose old Mr. Mildmay could do some- 
thing. They are engaged after a fashion. 
She told me all about it the other day. So 
I’ve asked him to come down for Christmas, 
and have offered to put up his horses if he 
wants to hunt. 

“And now, my dear, I want to know 
what you have heard about Lord Brotherton 
at Manor Cross. Of course we all know 
the way he has behaved to Lord George. 
If I were Lord George, I should not pay 
the slightest attention to him. But l’m 
told he is in a very low condition—never 
sees anybody except his courier, and never 
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stirs ont of the honse. Of course you 
know that he makes his wife an allowance, 
and refuses to see her. From what I hear 
privately, I really do think that he'll not 
last long. What a blessing it would be! 
That’s plain speaking—but it would be a 
i? blessing! Some people manage to live so 
that everybody will be the better for their 
dying. I should break my heart if any- 
body wanted me to die. 

“How grand it would be! The young 
and lovely Marchioness of Brotherton! 
I'll be bound you think about it less than 
anybody else, but it would be nice. I 
wonder whether you’d cut a poor old 
woman like me, without a handle to her 
name. And then it would be Popenjoy 
at once! Only how the bonfires wouldn’t 
burn if it should turn out to be only a 
disability after all. But we should say, 
better luck next time, and send you caudle- 
cups by the dozen. Who wouldn’t send 
a caudle-cup to a real young lovely live 
marchioness? I'll be bound your father 
knows all about it, and has counted it all 
up a score of times. I suppose it’s over 
forty thousand pounds a year since they 
took to working the coal at Popenjoy, 
and whatever the present man has done, 
he can’t have clipped the property. He 
has never gambled, and never spent his 
income. Italian wives and that sort of 
thing don’t cost so much money as they 
do in England. 

“Pray write and tell me all about it. 
I shall be in town in February, and of 
course shall see you. I tell Mr. Jones 
that I can’t stand Curry Hali for more 
than three months. He won’t come to 
town till May, and perhaps when May 
comes he'll have forgotten all about it. 
He is very fond of sheep, but I don’t 
think he cares for anything else, unless 
he has a slight taste for pigs.—Your affec- 
tionate friend, Monracute Jones.” 

There was much in this letter that 
astonished Mary, something that shocked 
her, but something also that pleased her. 
The young and lovely Marchioness of 
Brotherton! Where is the woman who 











































marchioness, so that it had all been come 


married as husbands ought to be married, 
and had not been caught like Lord Giblet ? 


old friend whom she had not yet known 
for quite twelve months—was only joking 
with her in that suggestion as to being 
cut. What a fate was in store for her 








would not like to be a young and lovely | 
by honestly, that the husband had been | 


and she knew that her old friend—her | 


| if it x ally was in store—that so early 
in her life she should be called upon to 
fill so high a place. Then she made some 
resolutions in her mind, that should it be 
| so she would be humble and meck; and a 
further resolution, that she would set her 
heart upon none of it till it was firmly 
her own. 

But it shocked her that the marquis 
should be so spoken of, especially that he 
should be so spoken of if he were really 
dying! Plain speaking! Yes, indeed. 
But such plain speaking was very terrible. 
This old woman could speak of another 
nobleman having gout in his stomach, as 
though that were a thing really to be 
desired. And then that allusion to the 
Italian wife or wives! Poor Mary blushed 
as she thought of it. 

But there was a paragraph in the letter 
which interested her as much as the tidings 
respecting Lord Brotherton. Could it be 
right that Jack De Baron should be made 
to marry Guss Mildmay? She thought 
not, for she knew that he did not love 
Guss Mildmay. That he should have 
wanted an impossible brick, whether the 
highest or lowest brick, was very sad. 
When children cry for impossible bricks, 
they must of course be disappointed. But 
she hardly thought that this would be the 
proper cure for his disappointment. There 
had been a moment in which the same 
idea had suggested itself to her; but now 
since her friendship with Jack had been 
strengthened by his conduct in the Deanery 
garden, she thought that he might do 
better with himself than be made by Mrs. 
Jones to marry Guss Mildmay. Of course 
she could not interfere, but she hoped that 
something might prevent Jack De Baron 
from spending his Christmas at Curry 
Hall. She answered Mrs. Jones’s letter 
very prettily. She trusted that Lord 
Giblet might be happy with his wife, even 
though his father should get well of the 
gout. She was very sorry to hear that 
Lord Brotherton was ill. Nothing was 
known about him at Manor Cross, except 
that he seemed to be very ill-natured to 
everybody. She was surprised that any- 
body should be so ill-natured as he was. 
If ever sheshould live to filla high position, 
she hoped she would be good-natured. 
She knew that the people she would like 
best would be those who had been kind to 
her, and nobody had been so kind as a 
certain lady named Mrs. Montacute Jones. 
Then she spoke of her coming trial. 
\ Don’t joke with me about it any more, 
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there’s a dear woman. They all flatter | 
me here, talking of it always, though they 
mean to be kind. But it seems to meso 
serious. I wish that nobody would speak 
to me of it except George, and he seems to 
think nothing about it.” 

Then she came to the paragraph, the 
necessity for writing which had made her 
answer Mrs. Jones’s letter so speedily. 
“T don’t think you ought to persuade any- 
body to marry anyone. It didn’t much 
signify, perhaps, with Lord Giblet, as he 
isn’t clever, and I daresay that Miss Green 
will suit him very well; but as a rule I 
think gentlemen should choose for them- 
selves. In the case you speak of I don’t 
think he cares for her, and then they 
would be unhappy.” She would not for 
worlds have mentioned Captain De Baron’s 
name; but she thought that Mrs. Jones 
would understand her. 

Of course Mrs. Jones understood her— 
had understood more than Mary had in- 
tended her to understand. Christmas was 
over and Mary was up in town when she 
received Mrs. Jones’s rejoinder, but it may 
as well be given here. “The child who 
wanted the top brick is here, and I think 
will content himself with a very much 
less exalted morsel of the building. I am 
older than you, my dear, and know better. 
Our friend is a very good fellow in his 
way, but there is no reason why he should 
not bend his neck as well as another. To 
you, no doubt, he seems to have many 
graces. He has had the great grace of 
holding his tongue because he appreciated 
your character.” Mary, as she read this, 
knew that even Mrs. Montacute Jones 
could be misinformed now and then. “ Bat 
I do not know that he is in truth more 
gracious than others, and I think it quite 
as well that Miss Mildmay should have the 
reward of her constancy.” 

Bat this was after Christmas, and in 
the meantime other occurrences had taken 
place. On the 20th of December, Lord 
George was informed by Mr. Knox that 
his brother, who was then at Naples, had 
been struck with paralysis, and at Mr. 
Knox’s advice he started off for the 
southern capital of Italy. The journey 
was a great trouble to him, but this was 
a duty which he would under no circam- 
stances neglect. The tidings were com- 
municated to Manor Cross, and, after due 
consultation, were conveyed by Lady Sarah 
to her mother. The poor old lady did not 


seem to be made very uuhappy by them. 
“OF course I can’t go to him,” she said. 














“How could I do it?” When she was 
told that was out of the question, she 
subsided again into tranquillity, merely 
seeming to think it necessary to pay in- 
creased attention to Mary; for she was 
still quite alive to the fact that all this 
greatly increased the chances that the 
baby would be Popenjoy; but even in this 
the poor old lady’s mind wandered much, 
for every now and then she would speak 
of Popenjoy as though there were a living 
Popenjoy at the present moment. 

Lord George hurried off to Naples, and 
found that his brother was living at a villa 
about eight miles from the town. He 
learned in the city, before he had made his 
visit, that the marquis was better, having 
recovered his speech and apparently the 
use of his limbs. Still, being at Naples he 
found himself bound to go out to the villa. 
He did so, and when he was theres his 
brother refused to see him. He endea- 
voured to get what information he could 
from the doctor; but the doctor was an 
Italian, and Lord George could not under- 
stand him. As far as he could learn, the 
doctor thought badly of the case; buat for 
the present his patient had so far recovered 
as to know what he was about. Then Lord 
George hurried back to London, having 
had a most uncomfortable journey in the 
snow. Come what might, he didn’t think 
that he would ever again take the trouble 
to pay a visit to his brother. The whole 
time taken on his journey and for his 
sojourn in Naples was less than three 
weeks, and when he returned, the New 
Year had commenced. 

He went down to Brotherton to bring 
his wife up to London, but met her at the 
Deanery, refusing to go to the house. 
When the marchioness heard of this—and 
it became impossible to keep it from her— 
she declared that it was with herself that 
her son George must have quarrelled. 


Then it was necessary to tell her the whole © 


truth, or nearly the whole. Brotherton 
had behaved so badly to his brother, that 
Lord George had refused to enter even the 
park. The poor old woman was very 
wretched, feeling in some dim way that 
she was being robbed of both her sons. 
“I don’t know what I’ve done,” she said, 
“that everything should be like this. I’m 
sure I did all [ could for them; bat 
George never would behave properly to 
his elder brother, and I don’t wonder 
that Brotherton feels it. Brotherton always 
had so much feeling. I don’t know why 
George should be jealous because Popenjoy 
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was born. Whyshouldn’t his elder brother 
have a son of his own like anybody else ? ” 
And yet whenever she saw Mary, which she 
did for two or three hours every day, she 
was quite alive to the coming interest. It 
was suggested to her that she should be 
driven into Brotherton, so that she might 
see George at the Deanery; but her ob- 
jection to go to the dean’s house was as 
strong as was that of Lord George to come 
to his brother’s. 

Mary was of course delighted when the 
hour of her escape came. It had seemed 
to her that there was especial cruelty in 
keeping her at Manor Cross while her 
husband was up in town. Her complaints 
on this head had of course been checked 
by her husband’s unexpected journey to 
Naples, as to which she had hardly heard 
the full particulars till she found herself in 
the train with him. “ After going all that 
way he wouldn’t see you!” 

“‘He neither would see me nor send me 
any message.” 

“Then he must be a bad man.” 

“He has lived a life of self-indulgence 
till he doesn’t know how to control a 
thought or a passion. It was something 
of that kind which was meant when we 
were told about the rich man and the eye 
of the needle.” 

“But you will be a rich man soon, 
George.” 

“Don’t think of it, Mary; don’t an- 
ticipate it. Heaven knows I have never 
longed for it. Your father longs for it.” 

“Not for his own sake, George.” 

“He is wrong all the same. It will not 
make you happier, nor me.” 

“But, George, when you thought that 
that little boy was not Popenjoy you were 
as anxious as papa to find it all out.” 

“Right should be done,” said Lord 
George, after a pause. ‘‘ Whether it be 
for weal or woe, justice should have its 
way. I never wished that the child should 
be other than what he was called; but 
when there seemed to be reason for doubt 
I thought that it should be proved.” 

“Tt will certainly come to you now, 
George, I suppose.” 

“Who can say? I might die to-night, 
and then Dick Germain, who is a sailor 
somewhere, would be the next Lord 
Brotherton.” , 

“ Don’t talk like that, George.” 

“He would be if your child happened to 
be a girl. And Brotherton might live 
ever so long. I have been so harassed by 


it all, that I am almost sick of the title and 








sick of the property. I never grudged 
him anything, and see how he has treated 


me.” Then Mary was very gracious to 
him and tried to comfort him, and told 
him that fortune had at any rate given 
him a loving wife. 





A LANCASHIRE DIARIST. 





TWELVE years or so ago, somebody 
turning over a heap of rubbish in a 
cottage at Slaidburn, near Chipping, came 
upon two worn little volumes, which 
proved on examination to be the diary of 
the Rev. Peter Walkden, a dissenting 
minister, who, from 1722 to 1769, officiated 
on alternate Sundays at two humble places 
of worship—one near Newton-on-Bowland, 
and the other at Hesketh Lane, near Chip- 
ping. The treasure trove coming into the 
possession of Mr. William Dobson, he was 
at the pains of transcribing the defunct 
pastor’s crabbed caligraphy, and printing 
the diary, that Lancashire men and women 
might learn how country folk lived in the 
county of crag and fell, of moss and moor, 
in the good old days when George the 
Second ruled the land. 

With no thought of posthumous publi- 
cation, and therefore no temptation to use 
it as a means of safely vilifying foes and 
slandering friends, Peter Walkden kept a 
diary only that it might be to him a 
mirror to view his life and actions in; that 
he might know how he walked, and how 
to humble his soul before God. It is, 
accordingly, but a quaint and simple re- 
cord of a commonplace life, detailing 
with minuteness the way in which every 
day was spent, each day’s account begin- 
ning like the opening one, written on the 
Ist of January, 1725: “This morning, 
being in health, I rose, and prayed, and 
praised God, and put on my linen,” and 
ending with a commendation of himself 
and all his belongings to Heaven’s care. 

At this time our diarist was forty-one 
years old, and the head of a household 
numbering seven besides himself, con- 
sisting of “my love,” as he invariably 
terms his wife, three sons and three 
danghters. We fail to gather whether he 
had any settled income at all. In all 
likelihood he was not so well off as Parson 
Adams with his handsome income of 
twenty-three pounds a year, but assuredly 
he resembled “the best Christian in any 
book,” in being a parson on Sundays and 
a farmer on all other days of the week—a 
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farmer who was his own labourer withal- 
When not engaged praying, preaching, or 
expounding the Scriptures, or busy with 
such ministerial duties as came to him by 
reason of births, deaths, and marriages 
among his small and scattered flock, the 
good pastor was hard at work in his 
garden or on his farm; sowing with “my 
love’s” help onions, radishes, and lettuces ; 
planting berry trees or potatoes, “ mind- 
ing” his “goods” (cows); cutting turf 
on the long-since-reclaimed Peacock Moss 
and stacking it at home for winter fires; 
“ batting” oats, “ thacking” straw, mend- 
ing fences, repairing tools, reaping his 
wheat “ with Mary Richmond,” paving the 
shippen, fetching coals from Preston, and 
carrying them to the dame’s school for his 
daughters, “ Mary and Ann, to warm them 
by this winter,” or gathering cranberries 
on Longridge Fell. 

Industrious as Walkden was and ready 
to turn his hand to anything, he was 
obliged to call in outside aid now and 
again, but in those days a goodly amount 
of labour was to be had for very little 
money. When old John Berry claimed 
eightpence a day for “ pointing ” the house, 
“he being old,” Walkden thought sixpence 
a day as much as he ought to pay; but 
John differed in opinion, “and he and my 
love had some words about it, but in vain.” 
Possibly the old fellow rated his services 
at too high a value if payment by results 
had been the rule in Lancashire, but ac- 
cording to the scale of wages fixed by 
magisterial wisdom at the beginning of 
1725 his demands were by no means 
extravagant. A shilling a day, nothing 
found, or sixpence a day with meat and 
drink, was the maximum wage of men 
of his class, while the best agricultural 
labourers—working from five in the morn- 
ing to half-past seven in the evening, from 
the middle of March to the middle of 
September, and from daybreak to sunset 
for the remainder of the year, with half 
an hour for breakfast, an hour for dinner, 
and half an hour for “drinking ”—re- 
ceived the same pay; inferior workers 
having to be content with tenpence or 
fivepence a day in one season, and nine- 
pence or fourpence per day in the other. 
And the best of millers was not to have 
more than five pounds a year with board, 
and ten pounds a year without; and 
domestic servants were fortunate if they 
got two pounds a year—with board and 
lodging, as a matter of course. 

Walkden, past question, lived by the 





sweat of his brow rather than by the ex- 
ercise of his priestly avocation ; but, taking 
all things into consideration, his position 
was not altogether so badas it seems. He 
raised sufficient wheat, vegetables, butter, 
milk, and eggs to supply his family wants ; 
and his income, whatever it might be, was 
supplemented by sundry small receipts. 
For keeping account of “church leys” 
he received sixpence per annum. Mrs. 
Walkden had customers in Proud Preston 
willing to take her surplus butter off her 
hands at the rate of threepence halfpenny 
a pound, while every pound of potatoes 
not required for home consumption was 
good for a halfpenny; and the little mare 
that carried the minister to chapel on 
Sundays was occasionally let out to a 
neighbour for a consideration. For a 
journey to Preston, a distance out and in 
of eighteen miles, the pastor was wont to 
charge sixpence—a charge the mare, could 
she have been consulted in the matter, 
would have pronounced none too high, for 
if the miles were not many they were 
weary ones to travel. What the bridle- 
paths she had to traverse were like, may 
be guessed from Arthur Young’s descrip- 
tion of the turnpike-road from Preston to 
Wigan. “I have not,” says he, “in the 
whole range of language, terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe this infernal road. 
To look over the map, and perceive that 
it is a principal one, not only to some 
towns, but even to whole counties, one 
would naturally conclude it to be at least 
decent; but let me most seriously caution 
all travellers who may accidentally pur- 
pose to travel this terrible road to avoid it 
as they would the devil, for a thousand to 
one but they break their necks or their 
limbs by overthrows or breakings down. 
They will here meet with ruts four feet 
deep, and flouting with mud, only from a 
wet summer; what, therefore, must it be 
after a winter? The only mending it 
receives is the tumbling in of some loose 
stones, which serve no other purpose but 
jolting a carriage in the most intolerable 
manner. These are not merely opinions, 
but facts, for I actually passed three carts 
broken down in these eighteen miles of 
execrable memory.” 

Sometimes a basket of winter plums or 
a few apples, a piece of beef or a cheese, 
would come to the minister, from a 
member of the church; sometimes the 
voluntary contributions took the more 
welcome shape of coin, as when John 
Jenkinson’s wife gave him a shilling; 
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William Fell came to thank him for what 
he had done for him in his last illness, and 
gave him a shilling to buy what he pleased 
with; and Ellen Seed bestowed on his love 
“‘ wool that would bea pair and stockings,” 
and Richard Seed bestowed half-a-crown 
on the good man himself. Then there 
were windfalls like this : ‘‘ Robert Rathwell 
gave mean account of William Parkinson’s 
verbal will, attested and revealed by John 
Wilkinson, which is as follows, viz.: to 
his kinsman at York he bequeathed one 
table and one ark—that is to say, an oak 
chest—with one large Bible; to Mr. Peter 
Walkden, ten shillings to preach his 
funeral sermon. All that remained over 
the charges of his burial and the paying of 
his just debts-he gave to his kinswoman, 
Jane Rathwell.” Verbal testaments are 
no longer recognised, nor would it be held 
justifiable for the person to whom property 
had been left to do as Walkden records a 
certain heir did : “‘ He put the family that 
lives in the house all out, shut the door 
upon them, and thereby said that he took 
possession of the estate and the house.” 
Sam Slick’s poor, dear, good old Joshua 
Hopewell told the sympathising clock- 
maker: “I’m e’en a’most starved, and Cap- 
tain Jack does look as poor as Job’s turkey; 
that’s a fact. So I thought, as times was 
hard, I’d take the bags and get some oats 
for him, from some of my subscribin’ con- 
gregation; it would save them the cash, 
and suit me just as well as the blunt. 
Wherever I went, I might have filled my bag 
with excuses, but I got no oats.” Things 
were not quite so bad with our diarist; 
when he went begging oats for the little 
mare, he got some—of a sort; the worthy 
upon whose liberality he relied, he tells us, 
‘put a bushel of oats in my sack, but they 
were very light and but small feeding 
in them; so I bought of him a bushel 
of better to mix with them, to make them 
better worth the mare’s labour to eat them.” 
Walkden’s house, which was, we may be 
sure, anything but a grand one, bore the 
unpleasantly suggestive name of Daub 
Hall. For this, and half the fruit of the 
newly-planted orchard at the back of it, 
he paid a rent of twenty-four shillings a 
year; his garden, situated some distance 
away, costing another shilling a year. The 
“ Hall” he held on an eleven years’ lease. 
Anent which he writes : “ Heard that John 
Parkinson had said he mnst give me notice 
to remove from Daub Hall. I admired it, 
seeing it is scarce a year since I took it of 
him for eleven years;” whereupon Mr, 








Dobson remarks that the reverend gentle- 
man is rather sarcastic, but we are not 
inclined to think any sarcasm intended ; 
the minister only uses the word “admired ”’ 


in its old sense of “wondered.” At any 
rate he was not disturbed in his possession. 
Besides rent, there were taxes to be paid, 
for we find him disbursing three shillings 
and eightpence for “highway gaud,” and 
recording the coming of the ‘“ window- 
peeper ” to the parish, in a note ending, 
“we having ten windows, must make one 
up or pay one shilling a year.” 

When he could buy a four-year-old 
heifer for a little over four pounds, and a 
cow for three pounds seven shillings, a 
man’s butcher’s bills were necessarily less 
formidable-looking documents than such 
things are nowadays. Walkden would 
seem to have spent but little upon meat, 
and to have got his money’s worth for 
what he did spend. For a loin of mutton 
he paid fivepence, for a leg, elevenpence, 
for a neck of veal and a calf’s foot, seven- 
pence halfpenny, a piece of beef weighing 
nine-and-a-half pounds cost him one and 
sevenpence, and “a foot of beef,” just half- 
a-sovereign. Even with such prices as 
these, people of a saving turn adopted a 
co-operative method of buying. “ Robert 
Seed called on me and said that several 
neighbours had a design to join and buy a 
fat cow, and they knew of as many as 
would take three quarters, and they wanted 
a fourth quarter. I said I would be wil- 
ling to take half a quarter, if they could 
find a partner for the other, and if they 
happened to find a partner for the whole 
quarter, I would be easy without any at all.” 

Clothing the body was an expensive 
necessity compared with the feeding of it. 
When “my love” went one day to sell 
butter at Preston, she spent the gains of 
her journey in buying “me and my Mary 
each a pair of stockings, one shilling and 
fourpence; and me a bottle of ink, one 
penny; the children’s striped woonsey one 
yard and a half, one shilling and three- 
pence; and black Jersey for footing my 
old stockings, twopence.” At another 
time, Walkden borrows three shillings and 
elevenpence of son Thomas to pay a webster 
for two yards and a half of linen cloth, 
“for me a shift;” and we find him paying 
eightpence for a pair of gloves, fourpence 
for a pair of gaiters, four shillings for two 
hats, one for himself, the other for his 
wife; twopence for a pair of scissors, and 
nine shillings in silver “ and the old ones,” 
for a new pair of boots for his own feet— 
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the mare’s were shod at sixpence halfpenny 
@ pair. 

Lancashire lads were educated cheaply 
enough, supposing they were taught any- 
thing worth learning, for son Harry, des- 
tined to succeed his father in his ministry, 
was schooled by Mr. Nabb for half-a- 
crown a year; but one, at least, of the three 
Rs appears to have been ignored by that 
pedagogue, for Walkden notes the payment 
of one shilling to a scrivener for teaching 
son Harry writing for a fortnight. 

A frugal liver, contented to make a meal 
of a pennyworth of cockles, the diarist, 
when dining away from home, rarely spent 
more than fourpence upon refreshing the 
inner man; sometimes threepence sufficed 
for dinner and a pint of ale. Recording a 
visit to a relation, he says: “I and my 
love came home direct and got the Tayler’s 
Supper,” that is, little or nothing. It was 
the custom in the North for the village 
tailor to work at his customer’s house for 
so much a day and his board, and to show 
that he had had enough, he left a morsel 
on the plate, called “the tailor’s mense.” 

With all his economical care, Walkden 
was at times compelled to go a-borrowing. 
On one occasion he essayed to borrow 
eight shillings and sixpence from a brother 
minister, for a month, but “he had it not;” 
fortunately a richer acquaintance was 
found able to spare eight shillings for the 
required period. Still he was never re- 
duced like ‘* Brother Miller ” to sell his hair 
for five shillings and a newcravat,and could 
afford to give lodging for a night or two to 
“an old itinerant mendicant preacher of 
the Charch of England,” and find refresh- 
ments for “ a wandering straggle-brained 
clergyman,” pretending to hold a benefice 
in Derbyshire, of whose truthfulness he 
had something more than a doubt. 

Of snch luxuries as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and groceries generally there is no mention 
in the diary, and, although a gallon of 
claret at three shillings and eightpence, 
and two quarts of the same at one and 
sevenpence, figure among the items of 
expenditure, it must not be inferred that 
the poor preacher indulged in a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake; that, we may safely 
take it, was kept for sacramental use, 
Not that Walkden was of an ascetic’s 
mind as regards drinking; he was that 
béte noir of teetotalers, a moderate 


drinker, who enjoyed a pipe and a pot of 
ale, and had such faith in the virtues of 
malt, that we read, “‘ Not being very well, 
I set, and got two pots of ale;” and when 





he desired to extract some information on 
family affairs from aunt Dorothy Wood, he 
was much disappointed because, although 
he called for a pot of ale for the old lady’s 
delectation, yet she told him nothing. 

A penny was the price of a pot of ale, 
as it was in Elizabethan days, when Adam 
the smith was made to say: “The ale is 
good ale, and you can ask but a penny for 
a pot, no more by the statute.” But the 
pot of the diarist’s period held but half-a- 
pint, for when after calling at Mr. Eccles’s 
shop and buying “a quartern of tobacco” 
for threepence halfpenny, he went to his 
cousin’s and got two pints of ale, Walkden 
paid fourpence for the quart of liquor. His 
notes respecting pots and pints of ale are 
numberless, and are chiefly remarkable for 
showing that it was his custom, after ser- 
vice on the Lord’s Day, to refresh himself 
at an inn before setting his face homewards. 
Here are a few of these Sabbath entries. 
“T got a pint of ale, and tobacco, and was 
for coming home, but a mighty rain began 
to fall, with thunder, which caused me to 
call for another pint.” ‘Come to Wal- 
mesley’s and spent twopence and no more, 
on my love and Alice Martin.” “At 
Walmesley’s, after service, with my love 
and Elizabeth Atkinson, and got one pint 
of ale, and a pennyworth of brandy mixed 
with it, and paid for ale.” “A pot of ale, 
a toast, and a pipe of tobacco, threepence.” 
“Dined at Edward Parkinson’s; I paid 
twopence for ale, a penny dinner, a penny 
tobacco, and a penny for my mare.” 
“ After service, called at the New Hollins, 
and being in a cold and the day cold, I 
resolved to get a gill of hot ale; so told 
Brother Miller, and he and John Gardner 
went in with me, and we got one pint hot 
between us, and paid pence apiece and 
came away.” On many occasions the good 
man rode away without “ paying his shot,” 
by reason of the host or hostess being too 
short of “brass” to give him change. 
They did not mind trusting the minister, 
whose credit, however, appears to have 
stood him in small stead with other traders, 
since he records that Mrs. Walkden “ went 
to the fell and bought for my Mary a pair 
of shoes, must be one shilling and fivepence, 
or the shoes again to-morrow.” 

Our worthy nonconformist was not a 
man of many books, he had very little 
time for reading them, and very little cash 
for bnying them. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that his purchases in that way 
were exceedingly few and very far between. 
Seven shillings and sixpence for Ains- 
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worth’s Works, in folio; three shillings 
and sixpence for Edward’s Veritas Redux, 
and sixpence for an almanack—eleven 
shillings and sixpence in all—is the sum 
total expended upon books in the course 
of half-a-dozen years. He liked, however, 
to know something of what was going on 
in the world, for we find one entry of the 
payment of one-and-sixpence halfpenny 
for newspapers, and another running: 
“Paid sixpence to Ellen Seed for what 
newspapers I have had this year, and was 
told we must have no more.” Nothing is 
said as to why this stoppage of supplies 
was to come about, but it was apparently 
a false alarm, the above-given entry bearing 
the date of July 3rd, 1729, while on the 
16th of May, 1731, he writes: “I sent for 
twelve newspapers received since the Ist 
of January, one-and-sixpence, and to-day’s 
newspaper will be the second to pay for. 
I read the newspaper, and find not much 
in it remarked as to the public news, but 
that the Parliament broke up on Thursday 
last, and that there is still preparations for 
war carried on between Spain and Ger- 
many. As to private news, what is most 
notable is an account from Coventry that 
the spouse of the Rev. Mr. Rider, vicar of 
Nuneaton, near Coventry, was safely 
delivered of four children, were all living ; 
and that about ten months ago, she had 
three children at a birth, who are all 
living.” This is the last entry in the diary 
of the Rev. Peter Walkden. He lived for 
many years afterwards, not departing this 
life until the 5th of November, 1769, having 
attained the age of eighty-four, and sur- 
vived “my love”’ just a quarter of a century. 





MOSS-ROSES. 


Wuitt with the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy glow, 
They blossom on their sprays ; 
They glad the borders with their bloom, 
And sweeten with their rich perfume 
The mossy garden ways. 
The dew that from their brimming leaves 
Drips down, the mignonette receives, 
And sweeter grows thereby ; 
The tall June lilies stand anear, 
In raiment white and gold, and here 
The purple pansies lie. 
Warm sunshine glitters over all, 
On daisied sward and ivied wall, 
On lily, pansy, rose; 
While flitting round each garden bed, 
With joyous laugh and airy tread, 
A fairer sunbeam goes. 
A little human blossom, bright 
With childish, innocent delight 
Of life yet in its dawn ; 
With sunshine prisoned in her hair, 
Deep eyes unshadowed by a care, 
She gambols on the lawn. 





She checks the light elastic tread, 

And stays to hear, far overhead, 
The lark’s song to its close ; 

Eyes shaded by two tiny hands— 
e pray God bless her as she stands, 
Our little daughter Rose. 


Yea, bless the Rose, dear God, since we 
Have given the Lily back to Thee, 
That bloomed with her awhile ; 
Yea, bless her deeply, doubly now, 
For her dear sake, whose angel brow 
Reflects Thine awful smile. 


How often in her childish face, 

Our hungry, longing eyes can trace 
The looks of one away ; 

How often in her merry tone 

A music wakes, more ead than moan, 
Of accents hushed for aye! 


God bless the child to blossom here, 
Our clinging human hearts to cheer, 
Till life has reached its close ; 
To grow in sweetest grace and bloom, 
To beautify the dear old home, 
Onur precious daughter Rose ! 





A PRIVILEGED EXCURSION. 

“Putporoucn and Hamberley, ’Arry— 
’arf-a-crown, and fourpence privilege.” 

“Good water P” 

“Well, I don’t go for salmon myself, 
you know, nor whales, but for brim and 
such-like they tell me it’s as bloomin’ a 
lay as here and there one.” 

“ That’s good enough, old man; I’m on.” 
And therewith ’Arry, having effected the 
lighting of his refractory pipe, moves on, 
and makes way for me to study in my turn 
the interesting document which his friend 
has been quoting. 

I find that it is the announcement of an 
angling excursion, to be taken every Sun- 
day during the season, from London Bridge, 
New Cross, Victoria, and East Croydon, to 
Pulborough and Amberley, at the not very 
exorbitant charge of half-a-crown each for 
the double journey. I also find that the pri- 
vilege tickets, whatever they may be, for the 
season, at the usual price of fourpence each, 
are now ready, and may be obtained of one 
Mr. J. Clout, at The Berkeley Castle, Rahere 
Street, Goswell Road, St. Luke’s, “on 
every Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
after six o'clock,” and that “ persons wishing 
to avail themselves of the same must apply 
personally ; except members of clubs, who 
can do so through their secretaries.” On 
the whole, however, I am inclined to doubt 





whether the affable and obliging secretaries 
of the clubs to which I happen to belong 
would look upon a journey to Rahere Street 
as coming quite within the range of their 
official duties. So I make up my mind to 
look after my own privileges, and make 
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the best of my way to Rahere Street 
accordingly. 

Not without difficulty. Cabby, picked 
up at Kensington, has never heard of 
Rahere Street; requests me to spell it; is 
decidedly more fogged when I have com- 
plied with that request than he was before ; 
finally desires me to write it out on a bit 
o’ paper, and sticking the memorandum 
into the little pulley of his sashline for 
careful study by the way, drives off with 
his hat very much on one side, and the 
straw between his lips tip-tilted at a very 
acute angle, as one who should say: “‘ This 
party’s appropriate destination is not 
St. Luke’s but St. Bethlehem.” 

It is not the first time, however, and 
probably will not be the last, that genius 
will have proved its independence of sur- 
roundings. As I push open the door of a 
very unpretending little brown brick house 
—assuredly one of the last I should have 
thought of picking out as the probable 
headquarters of a series of angling excur- 
sions, of sufficient dimensions to require 
the weekly services of a special train—I 
become aware that, so far, at all events, as 
liveliness is concerned, the inside of The 
Berkeley Castle by no means corresponds 
with the outside. The little bar is so 
crammed that I have considerable difficulty 
in making my way to the counter. Half- 
a-dozen or so of what might very well be 
taken for conspirators, stand in a closely- 
packed row, pipe in mouth and glass in 
hand, along the wall of the dark, narrow 
little passage which leads to the parlour. 
I half expect, as I squeeze past them, to 
hear a whispered watchword, and am 
quite prepared, if need be, to join in the 
sotto voce chorus from “ Madame Angot.” 
In the parlour itself the crowd is, if pos- 
sible, a trifle denser than outside. I begin 
to understand now how it is that Rahere 
Street is so quiet and lifeless. The entire 
population is evidently enjoying itself at 
The Berkeley Castle. 

And so my ticket is duly obtained, and I 
am in a position to claim a place among the 
favoured few who, on Sunday morning next, 
and every subsequent Sunday if it so please 
them, may wend their way to the romantic 
glades of Pulborough and Amberley, and 
catch—or at all events fish for—‘ brim 
and such-like,” to their hearts’ content. 
Or rather, to speak more correctly, I have 
taken the first step towards the obtaining 
of that privilege. Why, if it be found re- 
munerative by the Brighton Company to 
carry third-class passengers to Amberley 


and back on Sunday for half-a-crown each, 
it should be thought necessary to render 
the process of investing that half-crown as 
difficult and as complicated as possible, is 
to me, I confess, a mystery yet unsolved. 
Even were it desired to be “ exclu- 
sive,” and to restrict the party alto- 
gether to the brethren of the angle, it 
would surely be enough for each applicant 
to produce at the booking-office his rod 
and line, with perhaps a creel or two, 
or half-a-dozen landing-nets, or an as- 
sortment of those mighty boots that may 
be seen, any day, cooling not only their 
heels but their soles and upper-leathers 
also, in the little india-rubber tub of water 
in Mr. Macintosh’s window. But as the 
holder of a privilege ticket in the Pal- 
borough and Amberley Excursion, I am 
to be subjected to a much more severe 
ordeal. Every time I propose to avail 
myself of my privilege, I must present 
myself at the proper hour of the proper 
evening, at the bar of The Berkeley Castle, 
and there duly presenting the large pink 
ticket which represents my privilege, 
obtain, in return for the stipulated 
half-crown, a small blue ticket which 
shall be voucher for the due payment 
of my fare. The next step is to carry 
the two tickets to the London Bridge 
or Victoria booking-office—the solitary 
pigeon-hole of which you will find beset 
by some two or three hundred fellow- 
anglers, each with his rod under his arm, 
and a mysterious square box on his back, 
a little too big for a cornopean and a 
little too small for a family plate-chest— 
where, after again exhibiting your large 
pink ticket, you will exchange your blue 
voucher for an ordinary railway return- 
ticket, quaintly striped with many colours. 
And finally you will submit both tickets, 
striped and pink, to the stern scrutiny of the 
inspector at the platform-gate, after which, 
you will be at liberty to take your seat in 
the train, congratulating yourself as you 
do so upon having so successfully mastered 
this new and ingenious development of 
the three-card-trick. 

And in trath on this sunny May morning, 
our half-crowns paid, and our day’s fun 
before us, we are ready to congratulate 
ourselves upon pretty well everything. 
Even the tall young man in the corner 
next me, who, not having his privilege 
ticket with him, has been peremptorily 
called upon for the full fare of eight-and- 
sixpence, takes a chirpy view of the situa- 
tion, and felicitates himself upon having 
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eight-and-sixpence in his pocket wherewith 
to pay it; while the still taller young man 
opposite, who has not only left his own 
privilege ticket carefully locked up at 
home, but has successfully cajoled the 
stern Mr. Clout himself into allowing him 
just for this once to pass without it, evi- 
dently has the zest of his day’s entertain- 
ment at least doubled by the narrowness 
of his escape of missing it altogether. 
The only member of the party who appears 
to have anything at all upon his mind is a 
friend of the moneyed young gentleman 
who is seated, rod in hand, in the opposite 
corner, and answers to the name of Tommy. 
Tommy is got up for the occasion with 
much correctness. His natty little suit of 
dittoes is just of the proper shade of dark 
grey; his dapper little boots might have 
come fresh this morning; his little hat is 
garnished in the most strictly orthodox 
fashion, not indeed with flies, but with such 
dainty little samples of hook and gut as 
“brim and such-like,” may most effectively 
be beguiled withal. And yet Tommy 
apparently is not quite happy. His eye- 
brows have at once raised and contracted 
themselves until the brim of his hook- 
studded hat seems to rest upon the apex 
of a pointed arch of protest. The “ pinch- 
nose,” whose natural function it is to endue 
the general features with an expression of 
benevolent wisdom, straddles across his 
uplifted proboscis with a curiously com- 
bative air of having its glasses akimbo, 
whilst every little thread of smoke that 
trickles slowly out of the down-drawn 
corner of his mouth, seems to twist and 
curl itself into a note of supercilious inter- 
rogation. I follow the direction of his 
glance, and find that it rests upon one of 
the miniature plate-chests, in the lower 
portion of which—the upper being occu- 
pied by a tray closely packed with spare 
reels, lines, and so forth—the owner is 
carefully rearranging sundry packages, 
some apparently containing sandwiches, 
others worms, gentles, and so forth, which 
in the hurried run to catch the train seem 
to have got a little mixed. Then for the 
first time I notice that Tommy has not got 
a plate-chest, but only a canvas haversack 
cunningly partitioned into numerons com- 
partments ; which, as I presently learn— 
or in its place a simple basket creel—is 
the orthodox equipment of a fisherman on 
the Thames, to which superior river 
Tommy himself belongs, and on the dig- 
nified banks of which anyone appearing 
with a mahogany box on his shoulders 











| would be taken for a peddler with his 


ac. 

Protest having been thus entered on be- 
half of the true accessories of sport, Tommy 
clears up; the diverging corners of lip and 
eyebrow draw togetheragain, the pinch-nose 
drops its defiant air, and he is even able to 
reply in amicable fashion to a remark from 
the offending “ peddler,” upon the fineness 
of the day. Which, by-the-way, when one 
comes to think of it, is really, as a philo- 
sophical member of the party observes, the 
one point in respect of which anglers have 
the pull of all mankind. His view of the 
angler’s position, as regards weather, is that 
when it’s fine it’s fine, and you can’t say no 
fairer than that; and that when it isn’t 
fine, why the finer it isn’t, the finer chance 
you have of catching fish, and so it comes 
fair all round. 

Presently I begin to ask myself whether 
anglers may, perchance, have some such pa- 
radoxically pleasant privilege in the matter 
of digestion also. We have each of us 
our little supply of creature comfort of 
course, and equally of course we all take 
an early opportunity of testing its 
quality. And being met on a social 
occasion, we test it socially. Our little 
friend opposite, with the plate-chest, is the 
first. He has finished its re-arrangement 
now, and his next step is to produce from 
the corner of the seat behind hima mighty 
tin flask, originally holding, I fancy, some- 
thing like a gallon of paraffin, but now 
comfortably filled with beer. 

“ Ah,” says the little man, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, as he draws the back of his 
hand across his lips after a long draught. 
“Not a bad tap that, Jem.” And Jem 
winks as though the source in question 
were by no means unknown to him, rubs 
his cuff lightly over the mouth of the 
bottle in guise of napkin, and takes a 
steady pull in his turn, From him it 
passes to a remarkably clean-looking man 
in the next compartment, with a broad 
muscalar hand and a smell as of shavings 
about him, and thence to a gentleman 
whose acquaintance with soap and water 
does not appear to be either so recent or 
so intimate, and on whose purple features 
and large soft red hands and closely 
plastered black locks, shining each and 
all with the unctuous lustre of a Caffre 
warrior fresh from the butter-tub, the 
word “Smithfield” is as plainly written 
as in the books of the Holy Inquisition 
itself. 

“Wery pretty tipple, indeed,” is the 
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universal verdict, as the hig can passes 
from hand to hand, till the last drinker has 
to tilt the bottom very nearly to a level 
with his lips. 

“Tt’s a little cold on the stomach, 
though, so early in the morning,” observes 
a gentleman with pale complexion, supple 
white fingers, and a certain air of being up 
all night; and therewith produces a flask 
of stiff brown Irish whisky, certainly well 
calculated to remove any chill that may 
have been occasioned by the previous 
potation. Smithfield follows suit with a 
bottle of old Tom; Shavings has a very 
modest little flask of Scotch whisky, of 
the flavour of which everyone expresses 
decided approval, but which barely affords 
one smali sip round. I fancy for the 
moment Shavings, who is clearly some- 
thing of a connoisseur, is half inclined to 
regret that original acceptance of the 
proffered hospitality of the paraffin can, 
which has to be repaid at so serious a price. 
However, there is no help for it now, and 
it must be confessed that the pint bottle 
of brandy next produced, by the pale little 
man in the dirty paper collar, who brings 
a folding corkscrew out of his coat-tail 
pocket, and draws the cork with a pro- 
fessional flourish, is real good cognac, 
wherever it may have come from. Finally 
a lad of fifteen or so, happily compromising 
between the treacle of youth and the 
alcohol of maturer years, proudly hands 
round a handsome wicker flask of “rum 
and s’rub.” And so we fall back upon our 
old friend the paraffin can, and calculate 
how long it will be before the train, now 
dashing in and out and upand down among 
the picturesquely-wooded hills beyond 
Dorking, will reach its solitary halting- 
place at Horsham, and afford the much- 
desired “ five minutes for refreshment.” 

Pending which, we beguile the time with 
playful jests. Onur friend Smithfield is a 
wag, his wit taking on the whole a some- 
what practical turn, and developing itself 
in the abstraction of handkerchiefs and 
other small articles from his neighbours’ 
pockets, the tilting of their hats over their 
eyes, and the placing of hard and angular 
objects in the seat of anyone who may 
jump up—as most of us do jump up every 
ten minutes or so—to snatch a passing 
glimpse of some little cockney paradise, 
some copse yellow with primroses or purple 
with solid masses of wild hyacinth, or 
some tempting little stretch of water, in 
whose jealously-preserved depths are said 
to lurk the lordly jack or even the almost 
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royal trout. On the whole, I am not sorry 
that our facetious fellow-traveller is in the 
next compartment ; and I fancy that the 
rather portly old gentleman in the new 
hat and the broadcloth suit, upon whom he 
retires in confusion every now and then at 
the close of some unusually brisk skirmish, 
would be equally willing to dispense with 
his company. By-and-by the clean man 
with the smell of shavings introduces a 
new element into the discussion, in the 
shape of a stout ash stick, out of the head 
of which, as he playfully thrusts it at 
Smithfield’s ribs, flies a small iron spike, 
some six or eight inches long. This, how- 
ever, is just the sort of weapon to which 
Smithfield is accustomed, and he dodges it 
with professional dexterity. The old 
gentleman is jammed hard and fast into 
his corner, quite incapable of dodging, 
even did either his habits or his propor- 
tions lend themselves to such an attempt. 
I have been speculating for some time 
upon Tommy’s probable avocation in life, 
but the air of intense professional interest 
with which he now settles his pinch-nose 
into its place, and watches every move- 
ment of the gleaming little bayonet, as it 
makes its rapid little dashes now at the 
ribs of the agile meat-salesman, now at the 
eyes of the unlucky old gentleman in the 
corner, settles that question beyond dis- 
pute. It is satisfactory, at all events, to 
think that whatever rents may be made in 
the cuticle of either party, will be promptly 
and skilfully sewn up again. 

And so, with more laughter, and more 
jests, practical and otherwise, and more 
skirmishing in the adjoining compartment, 
from which the stout gentleman has dis- 
creetly retired to more peaceful quarters, 
we arrive at Pulborough, and swarm out 
into the quiet village srill sleeping in the 
morning sunlight, as though such a con- 
tingency as that of having its population 
suddenly doubled, or quadrupled, by an 
influx of wild excursionists from town had 
never entered its rustic head. Here and 
there a white blind rises slowly, or a frilled 
hand pulls aside an inch or two of curtain, 
that a scrap of night-cap border may recon- 
noitre as we pass. But they vanish quickly 
again at Smithtield’s profound salute, and 
the more discreet among us restrain the 
too ardent virtue of some of our younger 
members, who, in the proud consciousness 
of having been up themselves since five 
o'clock, are for forcibly scattering the 
slumber of “the lazy beggars who are 
snoring away here at ever so much past 
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eight.” Wherewith the crowd melts away 
again almost as suddenly as it has appeared, 
and, box on back, each man hurries off in 
quest of a promising station. For myself, 
I pin my faith on Tommy. There is a 
calm consciousness of superiority about 
him, which is quite irresistible. The very 
air with which he tucks the bottoms of 
his dapper little grey trousers inside the 
tops of his natty little pink socks, is alone 
enough to bespeak the experienced fisher- 
man, and I cast in my lot with his, in the 
full conviction that, between us we shall 
fill at least as good a basket as will fall to 
the lot of any two anglers on the Arun 
to-day. Nor am I disappointed. So far 
as I can ascertain at the close of the day, 
Tommy’s share of the spoils seems to ex- 
ceed any other by at least two or three 
ounces, and as the entire take on this 
bright, sunny, breezy day, does not seem 
to have exceeded say a pound and a half, or 
a couple of pounds, this is an excess which 
speaks volumes for Tommy’s superior 
strategy and skill. As he stirs up, with 
an air of careless triumph, the moist amal- 
gam of sand, eels, worms, bread-crumb, 
and so forth at the bottom of his haver- 
sack, I see among it at least one noble 
perch of fully a quarter of a pound weight, 
and wonder within my own mind, whether 
Tommy will have that Brobdingnagian 
specimen stuffed, and present it to his club 
in a glass-case. 

There is indeed a little additional triumph 
in the evening’s display of prowess, for to 
confess the truth, my faith has proved but 
feeble and short-lived, and I have no per- 
sonal share in the glories of the achieve- 
ment. It was rather a shock when, after 
having made our way by one of those 
ingeniously circuitous “short cuts across 
the fields,” which seem the special delight 
of the bucolic mind, we dropped down at 
last upon the purling stream, at a point 
which appeared to have escaped the notice 
of every one of our three hundred fellow- 
sportsmen, to find the purling stream dis- 
appearing after a hundred yards or so under 
an elaborate brick tunnel, and to be driven, 
after much discussion, to the reluctant con- 
clusion that we had somehow hit upon the 
canal instead of the river. Still, after the 
first momentary shock, this had not damped 
either Tommy’s ardour or his confidence, 
and half an hour more had seen him estab- 
lished at the edge of a tiny pool, into 
which the overflow water of the canal 
came leaping in a miniature cascade at 
least a foot high, and where he drops 





his line with a confident expectation of 
sport, which can only find vent in the offer 
of six to one on a fish within tern minutes. 
But alas! within double that time, Tommy 
has but three “ bites,” and of these two 
are from weeds, and the third from a 
stone, which latter holds on so tightly that, 
unless at some sacrifice, either of rod, line, 
or natty pink socks, poor Tommy seems 
fairly anchored for the rest of the day. It 
is a cowardly action, no doubt, to desert 
him, and yet I can’t help fancying that 
Tommy seems a little relieved, as 1 turn 
my back upon the flat banks of the straight 
canal and meandering river, and promising 
on arrival at Amberley to turn up stream 
and meet him, set off towards the woods 
that are whispering and beckoning to me 
out yonder on the sunny hill-side. 

I don’t think I have ever seen any men- 
tion made of one immense advantage which 
England has over more southern coun- 
tries, from the pedestrian’s point of view 
in the way of atmosphere. I don’t mean 
with regard to the amount of oxygen or 
ozone, or whatever it is, wherein, perhaps, 
the atmosphere, let us say, of New Zealand, 
or the Pacific Islands, or even Italy, or 
Switzerland, may on the whole be held to 
have the superiority. But in that far 
more important quality which gives the 
pleasant sense of having “got over the 
ground,” that of our native land is quite 
unapproachable. You may walk for 
hours over Alp or Apennine, and be no 
nearer to the peak, on the surmounting of 
which you have fixed your too sanguine 
hopes, than you had seemed at starting. 
Mont Blanc from the terrace at Avignon, 
the snowy Kaikora peaks from the hills of 
the Akaroa Peninsula, look surely not so 
very much beyond the compass of a couple 
of days oi sturdy walking. I wonder, if, 
by aid of any superhuman lens, we could 
look from the airy summit of Primrose 
Hill upon the romantic chimneys of Man- 
chester or Bracford, how many weeks or 
months we should set down as sufficient 
for the apparent length of sucha journey ? 

The air seems clear enough this sunny, 
bright May morning, as I stroll along 
between the primrose-studded banks and 
under the flickering shadows of the 
young spring foliage. I had some five 
or six miles to go when I started, and 
I am certainly not half-way as yet. But 
when I scramble up the bank for a 
handful of unusually brilliant ragged- 
robin, and peer out through an opening in 
the copse, in the direction from whence I 
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have come, I see the old village church, 
with its little cluster of white houses, 
nestling under the dim hills, at least a 
dozen miles away. By-and-by, the subtle, 
delicate scent of primrose and violet gives 
place to a flood of warm rich creamy 
perfume, and I emerge upon the edge of 
a broad belt of gorse in full bloom, on the 
other side of which—miles away again in 
the flattering English atmosphere—rises 
an “arrangement in green” that might 
gladden the heart of Mr. Whistler. In 
the foreground glows the broad golden 
glory of the furze; away in the distance, 
the purple downs melt into the bright blue 
sky; while between the two rises a steep 
hillside, where dark masses of fir and pine 
alternate with the bright green of larch 
and plane, the yellow of half-opened oak, 
and the shimmering grey of the young 
birch. I could almost find it in my heart 
to wish that the way across the little 
patch of moorland—where the sheep are 
cropping their way leisurely among the 
gorse, each ringing his own little matin-bell 
as he goes—was, in truth, as long as in the 
thick warm English air it has seemed to 
be, were it not that as I pass once more 
under the soft green shade I begin to 
realise that even an English sun can make 
itself felt, and that on a warm spring day 
arrangements in green have their practical 
side as well as their picturesqueness to 
recommend them. 

And now I arrive at a cross-road, and 
am a little puzzled. My instructions have 
been to “keep on turning to the right;” 
but I have already turned to the right on 
three consecutive occasions, and a question 
arises whether I may not be moving in a 
pleasant but vicious circle. So I con- 
sult a neat little figure trotting demurely 
along the road, book in hand, and find 
myself in the presence of a phenomenon. 

When the owner of the neat little figure 
answers my appeal by first informing 
me that, though I am quite right as to 
the direction of Amberley, “there is no 
service there in the morning;” and then 
goes on to say that there is service, at 
another church hard by, to which she is 
at that moment on her way, I naturally 
conclude that I have fallen in with a Phyllis 
“of the period,” and do not congratulate 
myself accordingly. But, to my extreme 
astonishment, the expected giggle does 
not come; nor is the very evident invi- 
tation followed up by a solitary comment 
on the impropriety of such a proceeding. 
This decidedly good-looking little Phyllis 








of a very bygone period indeed is perfectly 
in earnest, and perfectly simple in her 
earnestness; has no more thought of 
being suspected of impropriety than of 
committing any; chats away as we stroll 
along, side by side, in perfect good faith, 
of her work at the farm, of the country 
rambles in which she delights on Sunday 
evenings, of the absurdity, as it seems to 
her, of the gentlefolks shutting up their 
country-houses and going off to be stifled 
in town, just when the country is most 
delightful; and all the time steps out, 
straight and business-like, across the green 
turf of the private park through which we 
are passing at a pace quite as fast as on 
that warm morning I myself care to main- 
tain, and which certainly does not exhibit 
the smallest inclination to turn aside into 
any of the tempting little glades that ever 
and anon open out on either hand, and 
where half the village might carry on its 
bucolic flirtations, if so disposed, without 
much fear of Mrs. Grundy before its eyes. 
And so suddenly, in the midst of the 
green turf, we come upon the quaint little 
old-fashioned parish church, standing right 
in front of the closed windows of the great 
house; which, in truth, forms, as I after- 
wards find, the most important, if not the 
largest, portion of its parish. The bell 
has ceased long since, and we have come 
along for the last half-mile or so at such a 
pace, that I emphatically declare my in- 
tention of stopping for a few moments to 
cool down a little before going in. So, 
with a gay little langh at my effeminacy, 
Phyllis bids me good-morning, trips quietly 
on into the open door, without so much as 
looking round, and leaves me to speculate 
as to what peculiarity of Sussex air can pos- 
sibly have maintained in such very youthful 
preservation a little person evidently not 
born or bred less than a hundred years ago. 
So I lie for awhile on the soft turf, and 
the great rooks sailing overhead caw out 
their responses to the dim drone of the 
parson’s voice within, and a rabbit comes 
out of his hole to see if the coast is clear, 
and scuttles back again with the news 
that there is still one member of the con- 
gregation left outside; and a patriarchal 
stag, with four wives and only one horn, 
mar Slowly up, stares at me solemnly 
for a time, then shakes his head, as though 
in silent disapproval, and stalks away again, 
evidently not quite easy in his mind as to 
whether a person who does not go straight 
into church can be safely approached. 
And so I gradually recover my breath, 
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and the break in 


the service comes, for | 


And as the train at last draws up at the 


which I am waiting, and I in my turn| London Bridge platform, Bill says to ’Arry: 


make my 


house has a great private-box to itself, 
and the smaller people, who form the bulk 
of the scanty congregation, group them- 
selves closely on the humbler benches by 
thedoor ; and the dear old clerk—how many 
a long year it is since I heard a real parish 
clerk !—quavers out the responses for them 
all. Aud everything is as quaint, and as 
simple, and as old-world as little Phyllis 
herself, whose voice presently makes itself 
heard, sweetly enough, over the shrill voices 
of a dozen or so of small warblers of either 
sex, who have not, by any means, attained 
that agreement with regard to the tune 
they are to sing which a fastidious ear 
might find desirable. 

A couple of hours later and I am pad- 
dling up the river in a punt, borrowed 
from an obliging villager, who laughs to 
scorn any notion of payment ; and, as I go, 
making kind enquiries to right and left as 
to the day’s sport. It isa remarkable fact, 
but every angler of whom I enquire seems 
to have caught exactly twoeels. Not that 
anyone seems in the least put out or down- 
hearted. Far from it. We are not fishing 
for our living, you know; and shall not 
have to “weigh in” when we get home. 
Besides, everyone has had at least a dozen 
splendid bites; and if Tom had only had 
a landing-net, or Dick a gaff, or Harry had 

ut on a new piece of gut instead of that 
old bit, that had got so chafed against the 
edge of the weir ever so many weeks ago 
there would have been some fish caught, 
in spite of sun and wind too, that would 
have astonished some of us. 

So we gather once more round the snug 
little bar, and in the snugger little parlour, 
and quench our long day’s thirst with 
country home-brewed, and satisfy our long 
day’s hunger with country bacon and 
eggs; and then the train comes up, and 
the guard, who has been made happy, 
by-laws or no by-laws, by a general sub- 
scription of a penny a head, looks carefully 
out before giving the signal for starting, to 
see that no belated fisherman is left panting 
within sight of the goal; and the home- 
ward way is beguiled with thrilling tales 
of the huge fish that have “ broke away ”’ 
from each of us, and made merry—or 
hideous—by song and chorus, not always 
exclusively of the ‘‘ Whoa, Emma! ” class. 


way into the quaint little old- | 
world ciurch, where the minor magnates of | oar ’arf-a-crown’s 
the parish form social little family circles | 
round the deep square pews, and the great | 


“ Well, ‘Arry, fish or we fish, we've ’ad 
8 worth.’ 

And ’Arry replies to Bill: 

2 Right you are, old man; and good 
stint.” 

And on the whole, I think Bill and santas 
are — 


GEORGIE’S WOOER. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 

“I saw such a pretty picture this morn- 
ing, mother !” 

Thus Captain Douglas Ainsleigh, of her 
Majesty’s Royal Artillery, lounging lazily 
against the window of the morning-room 
at Fern Leigh. 

Mrs. Ainsleigh was bending over an 
intricate piece of bead-work, presently 
destined for a certain bazaar to be held in 
London, on behalf of the deaf, or the halt, 
or the blind, or some such afflicted beings, 
the like of whom this large-hearted lady 
was ever befriending, and by whom she 
was constantly preyed upon. 

She looked up quickly at her son as he 
spoke, for he was by no means given 
to enthusiasm, and there was unwonted 
warmth in his voice and manner. 

‘** Dear me!” she said, “ has some artist 
suddenly appeared in Sheeling, and set the 
place in a blaze? Where did you see the 
picture P ” 

‘“* On a pony’s back.” 

‘“* What was on a pony’s back—the artist, 
or the picture? Really, Douglas, you are 
rather incoherent ? ” 

“IT know I am,” said Captain Ainsleigh, 
throwing away his cigar, and vaulting 
into the room as he spoke, “ but I will be 
so no longer, mother.” 

These two, as mother and son, were 
simply perfect; you could find no fault 
and suggest noimprovement. It was easy 
to recognise at once, on seeing them to- 
gether, that a twofold cord of love and 
trust bound them to each other. Whata 


| holy power this hidden tie had been, to 


hold him back from tasting of that chalice 
of evil which life offers to the lips of every 
man, Captain Ainsleigh alone could tell. 
When a boy, his mother, early widowed, 
had been his sole and tender parent; 
as @ man, she was his best and most 
trusted friend—unot to the exclusion of 
other friendships, but outshining and 
hallowing them all by the lustre of her 
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own unselfish, unexacting, ever-ready love | 
and sympathy. 

Happy is the mother who thus retains | 
the friendship of her sons as they grow to | 
manhood—who, by her own large-hearted 
tenderness, her own never-failing honesty 
of purpose toward them, wins the love of the 
man’s heart, as she did that of the boy ! 

Mrs. Ainsleigh had been a beauty—nay, 
was so still; for there is the rich beauty of 
autumn, as well as the fresh loveliness of 
spring, and the full maturity of summer. 

Her hair silver-white, parted over a 
brow still smooth and fair; and the soft 
dark eyes beneath could kindle into fire as 
she spoke of some high and noble deed, or 
read some story of great and noble daring. 

Her son in no way resembled her. “ The 
fair Ainsleighs” had in bygone genera- 
tions been a sobriquet of his father’s 
family; and Douglas was a true Ains- 
leigh—“ a grand gunner,” some old mar- 
tinet, rejoicing in the sight of a fine soldier, 
had once called him ; and I do not think I 
can improve upon the term, it was so well 
deserved. Tall and powerfully formed, he 
had the keen grey eye that holds the secret 
of command. His locks would have been 
“ Hypcrion curls,” but for the prison-cell 
style of coiffure prevalent in the service 
preventing such a development; indeed, the 
gallant captain would have been hard put 
to it to supply a “ faire ladie ” with a love- 
lock. However, he made up for this sparse- 
ness of head-covering by the magnitude of 
@ sweeping moustache, the only hirsute 
adornment of his clear-cut, high-bred face. 

Surely, looking on such a son, a mother's 
glance may be pardoned if some pride 
mingle with its love? Mrs. Ainsleigh laid 
aside her work, so that he might feel her 
full attention given to him. 

“Well, what about this picture?” she 
said, looking up into his face with ready 
sympathy in all that interested him. But 
he turned away, as if to examine some 
ferns that waved their delicate fronds in a 
stand of old china. 

“ The picture was a living one, mother,” 
he said; “a girl with the sweetest, dain- 
tiest, brightest face I ever saw.” 

*‘ And where did you meet this rara avis, 
Douglas? Was she some rustic beauty 
coming to market with her butter and 
eggs?” 

“ Rustic beauty! no indeed. My little 
lady was aristocrate from the crown of the 
broad hat that shaded her face, to the tips 
of the little boots that peeped out from 
under her dress, as she rode a little rough 








Shetland down the steep lane behind Fern 
Leigh. I stood aside to let them pass.” 

“To let who pass ?” asked his mother, 
for the recital suddenly stopped, and the 
speaker was looking through the open 
window with a dreamy gaze, that seemed 
to be dwelling yet again upon the “ pretty 

icture.” 

“Oh, she was not alone,” he said, coming 
back to realities; “her hands were too 
full of scarlet field-poppies to hold the reins, 
and an old gentleman was leading the 
pony. There were poppies in her hat, 
too, and two children a 

“ But, Douglas,” interrupted Mrs. Ains- 
leigh, “‘ have you any idea who these people 
can be? Your description does not sound 
at all like any of the aborigines of Sheel- 
ing, and I can hardly suppose that pony, 
and poppies, and young lady, and all, 
dropped down from the sky.” 

“Didn’t I tell you who she is? She’s 
the daughter of a retired navy fellow; and 
they’re just come to Beach House, that 
place near the bank with the green door, 
you know, and long row of windows. 
Robinson told me his wife had gone to 
call upon them. Just fancy that sweet 
little thing delivered over to the tender 
mercies of that old harridan ! ” and Captain 
Ainsleigh pulled his long moustache in 
the fiercest manner, showing small good- 
will to the banker’s helpmeet, the mention 
of whose name always called up an expres- 
sion of helpless appeal to his mother’s face, 
as much as to entreat that no one would 
be so unkind as to remind her of the exist- 
ence of such an individual. 

Now, with the aim he had in view, it 
was hardly, perhaps, politic of Captain 
Ainsleigh to mention the fact that Mrs. 
Robinson had already called upon the new- 
comers; but this mother and son had yet 
to begin to deal otherwise than with open 
candour toward each other; therefore, he 
stated the obnoxious fact, and then looked 
anxiously at his mother to see how she 
bore it. He could see that she winced 
under the infliction, but she soon recovered 
herself, and so he ventured to proceed, 
carefully removing one or two faded, 
drooping fronds from the ferns that were 
Mrs. Ainsleigh’s special pets, as he spoke: 
“T think it would be kind of you to call, 
madre carissima. Sheeling’s not a very 
lively place, and the girl z 

“T have no doubt the girl is charming, 
since you say so, Douglas, and I will cer- 
tainly call if you wish it, though Sheeling 
is rather out of my beat. However, we 
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must find out the name of these new people 
before we can call.” 

“Their name is Hammond,” said the 
captain, and, whistling softly to himself, he 
lounged out of the room, while an anxious, 
troubled look came upon his mother’s face, 
and the beads slipped from her fingers as 
she tried to resume her work. 

I must have sketched Mrs. Ainsleigh 
very badly, if my reader is ready to sup- 
pose that any jealous feeling was at the 
root of this thoughtfulness on her face. 
Mrs. Ainsleigh was not one of those women 
who are capable of the smallness of jealousy 
toward the girl a son loves, or the friend he 
values and admires. She was struck by 
Captain Ainsleigh’s manner of speaking of 
this girl, whom he had met thus by chance, 
and in her heart was rising up a wish— 
nay, we might almost say a prayer—that if 
some new and powerful influence were 
about to come into her son’s life, it might 
be for good—the influence of a good woman, 
that would lead him toward all that was 
grand and high and holy. She had often 
thought how ill she could endure to see 
Douglas love unworthily ; how jealous she 
should be, not of him, but for him—jealous 
lest his wife should not love him with that 
entire devotion his mother judged to be 
his desert ; and now, perhaps, the time was 
coming that she had feared, yet longed for. 

“There are so few who could be worthy 
of my Douglas,” she said softly to herself, 
as she looked fondly at his miniature, 
always on her writing-table, where all 
things costly and beautiful seemed to vie 
with each other in adornment, and yet 
where the most dearly prized object was 
the pictured face of her son. 


“La—la—la la la!” rung out the soft- 
flowing melody of the “ Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” as Donglas Ainsleigh and his 
mother entered Beach House, two days 
after the conversation in the morning-room. 

It was no tyro’s hand that was so clearly 
yet tenderly bringing out the pathos that 
underlies the rhythm of Strauss’s best 
creation; and from that day, and for 
ever, to Douglas Ainsleigh the “ Beautiful 
Blue Danube ” was associated with Georgie 
Hammond—with the fair girl in the poppy- 
crowned hat, and with the shy, sweet eyes 
and gentle voice, that greeted him as she rose 
from the piano to welcome her new guests. 

How strange is this association of cer- 
tain music with events and people in our 
lives. Have we not all felt it? One 
melody is sacred to the memory of a friend 
far away—may be in the burning land of 





the East, far from the sound of the voice 
he loved to hear, and the clasp of the hand 
he loved to feel—but the “ old song” brings 
him back, and the old days come again as 
we listen. Another strain is fraught with 
memories of one gone on a still longer 
journey, even to “ that country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns;’’ and yet the 
voice that is silent for ever on earth, and 
the smiles, and the tears, and the laughter 
of dead hours are ours again as the familiar 
notes fall on our ears, and seem to say, 
with pleading voice, “ Forget me not! ” 

Again, we hear some passing sweet 
melody that in the years that are gone we 
have listened to with a friend beside us— 
a friend well loved and well trusted, whose 
heart seemed in harmony with our own, 
and whose eyes met ours in sympathy as 
the sweet sounds rose and fell. Nowa 
darker chasm is between us than the 
distant land or the shadow of death, for 
the cold, dreary waste of estrangement is 
there; and saddest of all is the pain with 
which we listen to that melody, and bitter 
are the tears that rise, when we think of 
then—and now. 

But such sad associations are not for 
those who stand upon the threshold of life ; 
those whose future lies before them like 
an empty canvas—a canvas to be filled 
presently by the hand of time, with the 
lights and shadows, and the fair days and 
dark days, painted in indelible colours. 

Nothing but supreme content could find 
place in Captain Ainsleigh’s breast, as he 
looked on Georgie’s face and listened to 
Georgie’s voice. 

Some take years, some months, to fall 
under the potent sway of love in its 
deepest, truest sense—to feel the “‘ stound,” 
as our Northern neighbours have it, the 
wound of love in the heart; but Douglas 
Ainsleigh was like a man plunging head- 
long into a rapid river, and borne onward 
by a resistless current toward fair fields 
and purple, sun-tinted heights of happi- 
ness. It was as if he had been looking 
for something all his life, and had just 
found it, and could no more pass it by 
than he could have passed by a jewel that 
lay glittering in his pathway. His ex- 
perience of the sex was by no means 
limited ; he had seen “ fair” women ready 
to be “ fond” by the dozen—for the heir of 
Fern Leigh was not likely to escape the 
watchful eyes of mothers with daughters 
to marry, and of daughters willing to be 
married. He had seen the fast and the 
slow, the would-be blue and the really 
clever, the sentimentally musical and the 
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strong-minded, gifted with good common 
sense; but he had never seen—Georgie. 

That was just it; he had never seen a 
woman of whom the tender thought went 
straight to his heart, and nestled there, 
like a bird in its nest, till he saw Georgie. 

While he made believe to chat to the 
two little ones, who had been executing a 
sort of Indian war-dance to sister’s music, 
and were tumbled and breathless from 
their exertions, he drank in every sound of 
her voice, and noted with delight the genial 
manner of his mother toward the young 
stranger; for Mrs. Ainsleigh was one of 
those thorough women of the world who 
can be perfectly, painfully polite, and yet 
keep at arm’s-length—and at a long arm’s- 
length too—the recipient of their kind 
attentions. Douglas knew by heart every 
shade and turn of his mother’s manner, 
and he felt that Georgie was winning her 
way, even as he would have her do. 

When Captain Hammond came in, 
Douglas saw and comprehended at once 
the tenderness of the tie between father 
and daughter. He saw the fondness in 
the girl’s lovely Irish eyes as she looked 
at him; and with the ready sympathy that 
is ever the twin-sister of love, he noted the 
father’s worn face and prematurely bowed 
form, and felt that Georgie’s love was 
resting on a frail object. 

Merrily sounded the feet of the horses 
on the hard road, as Douglas Ainsleigh 
drove them briskly home to Fern Leigh, 
fair to his eyes seemed the face of the 
world, seen through the glamour of a 
new joy; yet he was very silent, and 
hardly spoke to his mother, as she sat 
beside him in the carriage, and smiled just 
a little to herself as she heard him hum 
softly a few bars of the “ Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 

With the undemonstrativeness of men 
of his class—men who meet the friend who 
is Saul to their Jonathan, Damon to their 
Pythias, after long years of absence, with 
no more excursive greeting than a “ Well, 
old fellow, how are you?” and the close 
hand-grip that says so much—Douglas 
Ainsleigh, once alone with his mother in 
her own sanctum, said just two words: 

“Well, mother ?” 

She knew all those two words meant. 

“ Douglas, she is perfect.” 

It was all he wanted. 

There was nothing now needed to make 
that one afternoon a white mark through- 
out all Douglas Ainsleigh’s life to come. 

But alas! “ what is one person’s meat is 
another person’s poison ;” and the banker’s 





wife, with tears of vexation in her eyes, 
said to her spouse in the confidence of the 
nuptial chamber that night : 

“Tf I’d only known, Willerby, that the 
Fern Leigh people would have called on 
those folks next door, I’d have waited till 
I'd seen their carriage there, and gone in 
promiscuously.” 

‘Well, well, my dear, you can’t help it 
now,” said the banker, tired with his day’s 
work, and wishing to sleep the sleep of 
the just. 

But Mrs. Robinson felt she had lost a 
golden opportunity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Rev. Anthony Featherdew, incum- 
bent of Sheeling Church, was a small, insig- 
nificant man, very short-sighted, and with 
a nervous, hesitating manner that led you 
to suppose the existence of great weakness 
of character. Both manner and appear- 
ance were, however, deceptive ; for where 
right and wrong were concerned, he pos- 
sessed the obstinacy of a thorough-bred 
bull-terrier ; and when I say that the blus- 
tering of the banker’s wife reduced him to 
astate that seemed to border on imbecility 
—that he dropped all his detached pro- 
perty successively, and shivered under 
the infliction of her eloquence like the 
unwilling tenant of a shower-bath, and 
that he left, or rather fled, her presence, 
and straightway went and did exactly his 
own way, swerving not one “ jot or tittle,” 
for all her bitterness and reviling—some 
fair idea of his character may be obtained 
by the reader of this story. 

It was commonly held that the parson 
triumphed in the fact that on his own 
ground—that is, in his church—Mrs. 
Robinson was powerless to interfere with 
him. 

“He knows I can’t contradict him when 
he’s stuck up in his pulpit like a monkey 
on astick; and he aggravates me by looking 
at me, when he’s saying things he knows 
I'd give him my mind about it if I had 
hold of him,” she would say, panting, as 
the family party walked home after their 
Sunday morning’s devotions. 

“ Well, well, my dear,” the banker would 
observe, trying to cast oil upon the troubled 
waters, and hoping thus to prevent his 
Sunday dinner being served up to the 
sound of his wife’s animadversions on the 
parson’s shortcomings, “ next time you 
have an opportunity, you can speak to 
Mr. Featherdew, you know.” 

And she took the opportunity—often. 
In the privacy of her father’s sitting-room, 
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Miss Robinson said to him, after one of 
these outbursts, during which the poor 
pastor had looked peculiarly miserable : 

“ Papa, I sometimes think Mr. Feather- 
dew will cry, when mamma flies out at him 
like that.” 

The banker sighed, and kissed his 
daughter. Who might say how often he 
too longed for the relief of tears, when 
badgered to excess by his liege lady’s 
tongue. At all events, the oppressed 
parish priest had this advantage over the 
lady’s husband—he could go away; but 
alas! for Robinson flight was not. 

Now, that Mr. Featherdew should call 
upon the new-comers at Beach House was a 
matter of course ; but he put it off from day 
to day, in hisshy dislike to meetingstraugers. 

He had seen the family party at church, 
and noticed the delicate father, the sweet, 
maidenly girl by his side, and the two 
golden-haired children; indeed, it would 
have been a difficult matter not to have 
remarked these last individuals, for on the 
very first Sunday after their arrival at 
Sheeling, the sermon being long, and 
naturally uninteresting to the little ones, 
the spirit of mischief entered into Jack, 
and he made on the sly, out of his 
diminutive pocket-handkerchief, an at- 
tenuated and long-tailed but yet alto- 
gether delightful rabbit. Watching for a 
suitable moment when neither his father 
nor sister was observing him, he suddenly 
flaunted this animal in Tricksy’s face, 
which so excited and dismayed that little 
maiden, that she fell with an awful crash 
into the middle of the square pew. Jack 
hastily stuffed the rabbit into his pocket, 
and looked as innocent as circumstances 
would permit, while Georgie, rosy-red, 
lifted Tricksy into her place again, and 
Mr. Featherdew with an effort recovered 
the thread of his discourse. 

I must not leave my friend Jack under 
the imputation of deceit, so I may as well 
state that no sooner were they home after 
service, than he pulled the rabbit from 
his pocket, laid it, all limp and dejected- 
looking, on Georgie’s lap, and said, with a 
penitent air : 

“T maded it, and showed it to Tricksy, 
and she falled down.” 

But we are wandering from the Reverend 
Anthony, nervously taking his way towards 
the green door in the long wall. Scarcely 
had that portal closed upon him, when 
the banker's wife hurriedly sought her 
daughter in the morning-room, and opeued 
her mind thus : 

“ Annette, I’se just seen a gentleman go 








into Beach House. I was only in time to 
catch a sight of his black coat disappearing 
through the door, but I feel certain it’s 
that Douglas Ainsleigh gone to call again. 
Where there’s a girl with a pretty face— 
and she is pretty, though she has red hair 
—men come about like flies round a honey- 
pot; and depend upon it, he’s made believe 
to bring a message, or a basket, or some 
such thing from his mother.” 

Oh shade of Piccadilly and New Bond 
Street! pardon the thought of Captain 
Ainsleigh, of the Army and Navy and 
various other clubs besides, carrying a 
basket! If Mrs. Robinson had only 
known how easily he found his way to 
Beach House, without bag, or basket, or 
parcel, or message of any description ! 

Determined to improve her acquaintance 
with the Fern Leigh people, on ground 
where they could not ignore her presence 
—namely, the drawing-room of a common 
acquaintance—Mrs. Robinson in haste 
equipped herself, and sailed presently into 
the pretty room, where sat the unhappy 
Featherdew téte-a-téte with Miss Ham- 
mond, who was kindly endeavouring to 
set him at his ease, and, by reason of her 
own sweet, unaffected grace, rapidly suc- 
ceeding. But at the sight of the enemy, 
all his presence of mind deserted him ; he 
fidgeted on his chair, and looked help- 
lessly at the door, longing to get to it, yet 
not knowing how.to accomplish the feat. 

We have all witnessed, and tried not to 
smile at, the agonies of a shy man, who, 
having got into a drawing-room, can’t, 
for the life of him, manage to get out 
again. I myself have known men whom 
nothing short of the dinner-gong could 
iuspire with courage to depart, and even 
then they could do so only by means of 
the imbecile remark, ‘I’m afraid you are 
going to dinner? ” an observation which 
might well lead oneto suppose thedeparting 
guest rather hoped you never dined at all ! 

Bat I return to the distressed Mr. 
Featherdew. 

The tall vase on Captain Hammond’s 
reading-table was filled with hot-house 
flowers, lovely to the eye and delicious to 
the scent. At once the hawk’s-eye of the 
banker’s wife discovered that these floral 
beauties came not from the Beach House 
garden. 

‘What fine flowers you've got!” she said, 
patronisingly. ‘“‘ Why, where did you get 
such ferns as those?” and she pointed to 
some exquisite fronds of the maidenhair. 

Strive as Georgie might to look cool 
and unconcerned, a faint, soft flush rose to 
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her cheek, and made Mr. Featherdew think 
that surely never so fair a flower as Georgie 
Hammond had come to bloom in Sheeling. 

“Mrs. Ainsleigh sent them to us,” she 
said, quietly enough, in spite of the rose- 
flush. ‘‘She has béen so kind in every 
way, and even excused me for not having 
yet called at Fern Leigh. It isa long way, 
you see, and papa has not been well lately. 
He is so soon tired, and quite feeble at 
times,” and the dark grey eyes grew bright 
with the tears that were ready to start. 

* Dear me!” said Mrs. Robinson, more 
interested in speaking in a conciliatory 
manner of the Fern Leigh people than 
in hearing about Captain Hammond’s 
ailments ; ‘I daresay it’s the change to the 
sea-air. I’m glad you like the Ainsleighs. 
They are great favourites of mine, I can tell 
you, Miss ’Ammond—Captain Douglas is 
as fine a young man as you'll see any- 
where. He was in the Crimea war, and, 
as I hear, much extinguished. Why, bless 
my heart! what’s the matter with the 
man?” she added, suddenly, turning to 
Mr. Featherdew, from whose lips had 
proceeded ar extraordinary sound, half- 
sneeze, half-langh. Mr. Featherdew’s face 
was crimson, and he was blowing his nose 
to such an extent as bade fair to endanger 
the safety of that organ altogether. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
indeed,” he said, in an agony of self- 
consciousness, reduced to a state of pitiable 
confusion. 

“It’s my opinion you’re beginning a bad 
cold,” said Mrs. Robinson. “If you take 
my advice, you'll go home and put your 
feet in hot water.” 

Put his feet in hot water! Good 
gracious! Fancy making such a remark 
in @ young lady’s presence ! 

All his remaining courage fled; he 
dropped his umbrella, trod on Dandy, who 
set up a howl that fortunately gave poor 
Georgie an excuse for laughing outright, 
and at last, to his unspeakable content, 
Mr. Featherdew found himself once more 
outside the green door. Whether he had 
left anything behind him more valuable 
and important than his hat or umbrella, I 
am not prepared as yet to state. 

A long dissertation from Mrs. Robinson 
on the incumbent of Sheeling, his mani- 
fold shortcomings, his “ popish”-looking 
waistcoats, and his innumerable misde- 
meanours, followed his departure ; but even 
these congenial topics lost their interest as 
she heard a ring at the hali-door, and a 
firm step along the passage. 

“ At last !” thought Mrs. Robinson, and 





certainly the French proverb, that “ Tout 
vient & celui qui sait attendre,” seemed 
about to be verified in her case. But no; 
the step turned aside, a door opened and 
shut, and no Captain Ainsleigh appeared. 

Did Georgie know the footstep tha 
passed the door? She had risen, and gone 
to a side-table, as if to search for some- 
thing, so her face told no tales. 

*“‘] want to show you a new kind of fancy- 
work that I am doing,” she said, as she 
turned towards her visitor again. 

Poor, simple Georgie! as well might a 
little fluttering bird feign a wounded wing, 
and ruffle all its soft feathers, trying to 
beguile the intruder from its nest, as 
Georgie, with her simple artfulness, think 
to hide her maiden secret from the prying 
eyes that were upon her—the secret that 
was changing all her life! teaching her 
heart to throb at the coming of a step, her 
cheek to flush at the sound of a voice! 

“Sly minx!” thought the banker’s wife 
to herself, as she made believe to examine 
the embroidered cloth which Georgie held 
for her inspection; “she thinks I can’t see 
through a stone wall, I suppose ! ”»—a novel 
and peculiar rendering of the proverb. 

Mrs. Robinson would have prolonged her 
visit to any extent that might have held 
out a hope of encountering those she wished 
to see; but shortly she saw, “with her 
own eyes,” as she afterwards expressed it, 
Captain Hammond and Douglas Ainsleigh 
walk slowly down the garden, “ just as 
comfortable as if they’d known each other 
for years and years,” and then pass out of 
the low gate that led to the sea-beach. 

Someone else saw them too, and two 
soft grey eyes had to look away, lest the 
love-light in them should be seen to burn 
too brightly. Mrs. Robinson took an abrapt 
leave, and, once at home, bore down upon 
the banker without loss of time. 

**T’ve been to call next door,” she said 
to the innocent partner of her joys, “and 
who do you think I found there but that 
wretched Featherdew !” 

‘* Well, well, my dear,” said her husband, 
in an abstracted manner, passing his fingers 
through his hair, as if to clear his brain 
from the effect of this constant tumult of 
dispeace, “I’ve no doubt if Featherdew 
knew you'd been going there, he’d have 
kept away.” 

Oh well-intentioned but unwisely-chosen 
speech! Let us draw a veil over the scene 
that followed, and pity from our hearts 
the worthy Sheeling banker, as we must 
pity any man cursed with a wife for ever 
striving to attain some social position 
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above her own, and for ever visiting the 
bitterness of failure on his devoted head. 

Now turn we to more pleasing contem- 
plation—the dawning love that watches 
and waits for the coming of the loved one. 

Do you think Georgie doubted for a 
moment that Douglas Ainsleigh would 
return with her father? Not so ill do 
even unacknowledged lovers understand 
each other; she knew he would return, 
just as he knew she watched and waited 
for his coming. The girl has retouched 
the glossy ripples of hair, and fastened her 
collar with a new, bright, cherry-coloured 
knot—she would fain look her fairest in 
the eyes that love to gaze upon her beauty : 

And thinking, ‘‘ This will please him best,’’ 
She takes a ribbon or a rose. 

All the previous day Captain Hammond 
had been in his rooms; there seemed to 
be no distinct ailment, but he complained 
of being tired, and said it made his eyes 
ache to read. So Georgie read to him, 
and so the day passed. She caught his 
eyes fixed upon her with a tender, anxious 
look that was strange to her, and she put 
down the book and laid her face against 
his, and said, “ What is it, dear?” but he 
had said “ Nothing,” and told her to go 
on reading, for the sound of her voice 
soothed him; yet when the patter of 
Shag’s little hoofs in the yard below told 
them that the children had come home 
from their ride, she had seen that sudden 
look of pain upon his face again. How- 
ever, he seemed like himself once more to- 
day, and now Capain Ainsleigh had taken 
him out for a quiet stroll upon the shore. 
Doubtless they would come home by the 
same way they had gone, so Georgie would 
go and wait for them at the gate. 

It was one of those warm days in 
autumn that summer seems to have for- 
gotten and left behind her; the tide was 
up, and a light breeze curled all the 
surface of the sea with little silver-tipped 
wavelets, over which the grey gulls floated 
and skimmed on white wings, while a 
heron sat calmly on the last visible sand- 
bank, and varied his meditations now and 
then by catching an unwary fish. 

Happy love has its joys, assured love its 
deep content and peace ; but I think there 
is a sweetness all its own in the love that 
hopes, yet fears; that longs, yet dare not 
give its longing voice—in the days when 
looks and words are weighed and thought 





over, and, like the petals of Marguerite’s 
daisy, taken to mean, “‘ He loves me,” or, 
‘‘He loves me not,” as chances and the 
hour seem to vary the significance. 

And in this misty realm Georgie now 
lingered ; misty with the beauty of a frost 
in the early dawn, when the haze that 
Southerners call “the pride of the morn- 
ing” lingers among the trees and flowers. 

It may be that ere this Douglas Ainsleigh 
would have chased those mists away, and 
put in plain words the truth that eyes and 
voice said for him every time he met 
Georgie; but there was an exquisite 
maidenliness, a gentle dignity about the 
girl that held her lover back, and made 
his love still more tender, yet tender with 
a passionate lovingness that had a strong 
element of reverence in its warmth. 

To-day joy seemed to run riot in Georgie’s 
heart. The beauty of the world around her 
seemed to speak with a new voice to her 
soul, awakening to the passionate joy of 
life lived in its intensity and fulness. She 
stood by the gate, and looked upon the 
gleaming, dancing sea, and the blue sky 
flecked with fleecy clouds. Oh, how fair 
the world lay outspread before the girl’s 
love-laden eyes, as she watched for the two 
that were dearest to her on earth ! 

The two? Nay; there is but one; and 
he hurries towards her, his face grave, his 
eyes full of a pitiful tenderness. He stands 
by her side, and clasps her hand close and 
fast... Georgie looks up at him, and all 
the light fades from her eyes, all the soft 
rose from her cheeks. 

“What is it? ” she cries out, her voice 
rising to a wail of pain. “Oh, Captain 
Ainsleigh, where is papa? ” 
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